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A SUMPTUOUS ART WORK. 
REMBRANDT. 


His Life, His Work, and His Time. 
» By EmILe MICHEL, 
 aced by FREDERICK WEDMORE, With 
80 Plates and 300 Reproductions of 
Rembrandt's Works. 


Edited and Pref- 


2 vols., Royal 


One of the handsomest and most com- 
prehensive works of its kind ever issued. 
The author is of all living authorities on 
Rembrandt the one who has the largest ex- 
the best opportunity of knowing all that can be known of the 
personal history and his career as an artist. Besides giving a vivid 
of the man as he appeared to his contemporaries, this work re- 

in photogravure (thirty examples), in colors and chalk drawings 
(forty), and in other forms (two hundred and fifty), the finest paintings by 
Rembrandt in the private as well as the publicgall eries of Europe and England, 















NEW JUVENILES. 
. Evening Tales. 
Done into English from the 
French of FrREDERIC OrTOLI by 
Jor” CHANDLER HARRIS, 12mo. 
- $1.00. 
* Delightful fa! tales that will 
surely di Children.”—New York 
Times, 
. lly Dark Companions 
4 And Their Strange Stories. By 
) Henry M,. STANLEY. With 64 
illustrations. 8vo. $2.00. 
* Destined to be one of the most 
of Stanley’s books.” —Boston 
Y, acon. 
Westward with Columbus. 
: By Gorpon Srapies, Illustrated. ramo. $1.50. 
° |“ It telis the story ina vivid, picturesque tashion.”~Christian Register. 
| The Wreck of the Golden Fleece. 
a ak rd — Illustrated. “ Probably the most 
1. Town 8vo. +50. books in England 
wi 2 “ of in which fif Boston Transcript. 
4 : PG hag apbrody, y wont os x 





—Hartford Courant. 
Grant’s Books for Boys: 
Hall, and Jack in the Bush. 


tach Illustrated. ir2mo. $1.25. ' 
the above volumes Mr. Grant expect 


ans ant Sompepten what mi 
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: -moral tone of 
the literary quality 








New Stories by G. A. Henty. 


The Sikh War, A Tale of the Con- 
quest of the Punjaub. 

St. Bartholomew's Eve, A Tale of 
the Huguenot Wars. 

A Jacobite Exile, Being the Adven- 
tures of a Young Englishman in the 
service of Charles XII. of Sweden. 
Each Crown 8vo, Illustrated, $1.50. 


yet it is revealed with such exquisite delicacy and absence of self 





ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


MEH LADY. By Tuomas NeLson 
Pace. Illustrated by C. S, Reinhart. 
Small folio, $1.50 
A new and beautifully illustrated edition of 

this charming Southern classic, in uniform style 

with the illustrated edition of ‘‘ Marse Chan,”’ 
issued last year. 


THE PASQUIER ETSIOIRS. 
Edited by Duc D’Audiffret Pasquier. 
With. Portraits. 3 vols,, 8vo. Vol. 
I, now ready. $2.50. 


“It will ever be in the first grade of the 
Memoirs fot which French literature is incom- 
parable.”—4. Y. Times. 


THE ONE I KNEW THE BEST OF ALL. 


A Memory of the Mind of a Child. By Mrs. Burnett, 
Illustrated by R. B. Birch. 12mo, $2.00, 
** It has the engaging candor and transparency of all sincere au phy, 





we forget that the child heroine is Mrs. Burnett in fefto.”"—Mre, Kate 

Dovetas Wicorn. 

NIBSY’S CHRISTMAS. By Jacos A. Rus. Illustrated, 
I2mo, 50 cents. 

“* Stories true in substance and drawn from the author's wide experience 
among the pauper classes. They are vivid and of deep human interest,”’— 
Philadelphia Press. 

CUSTOMS AND FASHIONS IN OLD NEW ENGLAND. 
By Mrs. Atice Morse EARLE. 12mo, $1.25. 

“A picture of colonial life which has been faithfully dzawn, The work 

could bardly have been better done.”"—Boston Herald, 


THE LAND OF POCO TIEMPO. By C.F. Lusass. Illust. $2.50, 

“5 in color, - 

nie neti a aks STN Sacer and east 
—Chicage Inter-Ocean. $ 

THE BARBARY COAST, By Henry M. Fiexp. Illust. $2.00 

written in the author’ and, 

pres _ ting tbe esl of & Journey to many interesting points ia Algiers, ‘Tunis, 


WITH THACKERAY IN AMERICA. By EvreCrowEs. Illus.$2, 
“* Perfectly delightful’ is the only epithet for this volume,”—Church- 
man, 
WOMEN OF THE VALOIS AND VERSAILLES COURTS, 
‘omen . The Court of fy. 
The Court of Louie XV. Last Years of Louls XV; 
Each with portraits. r2mo, $1.25. The set, half calf, $10.00 ; 
cloth, $5.00 


** Tt seems as one reads the successive volumes of Saint-Armand, that each 
is worthier and more interesting than its predecessor.” —Chicago Times. . 





The [aking of Virginia \ 

lar wytter. of boys And the Middle Colonies, 1578-1701. 
, tgctendetionasas. «ibe By Samver Apams Drake, Iilus- 
trated, 12mo0. $1.50. 


“ A valuable historical study.. Well adapted 
to the wants of the general reader.” 
—Chicago Herald. 


The White Conquerors. 


A Tale of Toltec and Aztec, By Kink 
Muwrok, Illustrated, Cr, 8vo, $1.25. 
* A fascinating volume,” —Boston Beacon. 
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BOOKS that.Have 
a Holiday Flavor. 


Tales from Shakspeare. 


Cuarues and Mary Lams, with a continuation by 
arrison S, Morris, author of ‘‘ Tales from Ten 
Poets.” Nothing could better testify to the charm 
of this little than the fact that more than fifty 
—— editions have been published. This con- 
nued demand made it well worth while to com- 
the remaining sixteen plays, which Mr. Morris 
done in a most charming manner, The com- 
set of four volumes, handsomely printed and 
rated with well chosen drawings 0 7 Shakspear- 

ida 


ian subjects, will make a beautiful! y present. 
ae binding, $4.00; half calf or half morocco, 
8,00; three-quarters calf, $10.00. 


Historical Taleés, 


By Cuantes Morris,who is well known as the author 
7 oe many del ightful’ compilations, such as the ‘ Half 
“Tales from the Dramatists,”’ etc., 
isa work of unusual merit, 
from American, French, English, and German his- 
tory, and mark the most noted incidents in the an- 
nals of these countries. The volumes contain nu- 
merous illustrations. Price in cloth binding, $5.00, 
or each volume sold separately, $1.25. 


Prescott’s Works. 


It is within bounds to say that it would hardly 

to secure a more orpreciante gift ro | tbe 

ageres < deluxe edition of “ Works of William 

H. Prescott.” It is limited to 250 copies and con- 

tains, in addition to steel-plates and — 165 pho- 

totype illustrations that ro sed in no other edition, 

The set contains twelve volumes. Price, $5.00 net, 
per volume, 


Through Colonial Doorways 


In this shorming Uitle volume the author, Axnng Hot- 

wenrn HARTON, const: a very 

sprightly and sparkling picture of some of the most 

tt social functions that the belles and beaux 

val suaaerpree engaged in a hundred and more 

= pao. Real personages figure in th Wis- 

Biddles, Weartons, Shippens, both maids and 

men at gay festivities which show that the girls and 
pele nts knew well how to lead a merry life. 

The fourth edition of the work has just been issued. 

temo, cloth, $1.25. 


Goldsmith’s Works. 


Both verse and prose. O.tver GoLpsmiTH was one 
of the most .delightful writers in the la e, and 
his gr oe Tait is attested » edition £ ter edi- 
hen gS ether familiar ang a Traveller” and 
PR This ction. in six vol- 

lonea'e, by bo. qresent publishers, in connec- 

tea with Den} & Compeny , of London, contains all 

the pop get toa of Goldsmith, peniy illustrat- 
16mo, cloth, $6.00 


In the Yule-Log Glow, 


By Harrison S. Morais, is a dainty set of four volumes 
that contai: mas tales, and poems illustrat- 
ing the holy season all round the world. The new 
edition is made as. ch attractive by a number of 


The Tales are pen 


® choice illustrations seen binding, $4.00 per set ; 
” half calf or morocco, $8 
Barabbas, 


A Dream of the World's tragedy, Lae ge Coreu1’s 
latest novel, is a remarkable story in many ways. 
The intensity of its interest is not exceeded y any- 

on that has been produced by distin- 

ed novelists who have gone to the Bible od 

themes, The story is entirely reverent in its 

tone, and at this season comes forth with 
an especial fitnesf, x2amo, cloth, $1.00, 


Found Wanting. 

Since “The Wooing O't"’ won all hearts, Mrs. 
ALEXANDER has itten no more charm book 
than “ Found Wanting,” and it“may be warmly 
commended to all’ novel readers as a thoroughly 
interesting, clever story. Bound in cloth, §t.00. 

The foregoing give but a hint of the ex- 
tent and aye of the Lippincott pub- 
lications. A complete oe will 
be cheerfully sent to any address 


J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, 

_ PHILADELPHIA. 








Superb Holiday Gifts. 


THE AUTOCRAT 
Of the Breakfast-Table. 


By Dr. Hormes. Holiday Edition. With 
two Portraits and 60 Illustrations by 
Howarp Pye. A superb gift. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, $5.00; half calf, extra, gilt 
top, $8.50; half levant, $9.00; full pol- 
— calf, $11.00. 


Edition de Luxe. 250 copies on super- 
tine Engst paper and bound in full vellum. 


Deephaven. 


ee SARAH Orne Jewett. Holiday Edition, 
ith about 50 illustrations by C. H. and 
Marcia O. Woopsury. A beautiful vol- 
— Crown 8vo, $2.50. 
N. B. Edition de Luxe. =. go les, printed on 
English hand-made paper, w 2 lilustrations 
on India paper. $5. 


The Natural History of Intellect, 
and Other Papers. 


A new volume of Essays, now first col- 

lected, by RALPH WALDo Emerson, River- 

side Edition. With an Index to Emer- 

son’s Works. 12mo, gilt top, $1.75. 

Little Classic Edition, 18mo, $1.25. 

N. B, - Edition, uniform with 
Largeepaper edition of his previous veges! 
Thoreau’s Works. 


New Riverside Edition, Carefully edited, 
with Introductions giving an account of 
the time and circumstances in which the 
volumes were written, and full Indexes. 
7 ten volumes, with three Portraits: 


. A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers. 
> Walden ; or, Life in the Woods. 
s. none Woods. 


pe Cod. 

‘ Reply Spring in Massachusetts. 
Summer, 

ie Qprane. 


% } i in Field and For 
10, Miscellanies. W:th a Biographical Sketch by 
Raven Watpo Emerson, and an index to the 
ten volumes. 
Each, crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50; the set, 
10 vols. -» $15.00; ‘half calf, $27.50. 
N. . Edition. Carefull inted 
a sum ePeeden of Thoreau’s po pn : 
$4.00 8 veluane net. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 


New Handy-Volume Edition. Complete 
in five volumes, 16mo, with five portraits, 
and printed from beautiful large type, on 
opaque paper, bound in a simple but very 
attractive style, and put up in a cloth box, 
$6.25 ; half calf, extra, gilt top, $12.00; 

full morocco, flexible, in fine leather box, 

$12.00; full calf, flexible, in leather box, 
$16.00. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 


Complete in an entirely new Cambridge 


Edition, With a Biographical Sketch, 
Notes, Index to First Lines, a Portrait, 


and an Engraving of Longfellow’s Cam- 


bridge home. 


large type, on o 
bound, Eee vo, 


rg from new seme 
e paper, attractivel 
> gilt top, 


levant, $5.50. 
The Old Garden 
And Other Verses. 


CRANE. 


$4.00, 
Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


Beautifully printed and bound, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 Bast 17th Street, New York. 


t top, $2.00 ; half 
calf, gilt top, $3.50; tree calf or full 


By MArcareT Dz- 
LAND, Holiday Edition. With over 100 
exquisite IHigerations in color by WALTER 





NOTABLE BOOKS _ 
FOR 


HOLIDAY TIME 
Roman and-Daadleval Art, 


(JUST PUBLISHED.) 


By Prof. WM, H. GooDYEAR. With 150 iling 
— Library Edition. 12mo, Gilt top, 


Rarely has a more beautifully illustrated 
umecome from the press. Prot. Good pees 
utation as an authority and Writer upon arsine 
guarantee of faithful, accurate, and a 
treatment. The text is richly “lustrated 
pictures of famous art treasures, several ofwhich 
are sepredneres | of early Christian paintings 


only recently discovered, = s,Library my 
is printed upon a heavy coa' pee paper, Si 
hances to a remarkable degree the artiatio wait 


of the pictures, 


The Four Georges. 


By WM. MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, Price, $M, 
The text is embellished with decorations 

traits, and vignties & Ca beautiful $e by Mi 

Georg ve Wharton Ed 8. Printed 

tat 8 vo, richly —— in buff cad Basho | 4 

lum, stam in gold, with wide margins, fat 

back, rough edges, and gilt top. 


Log of a Japanese Journey, 


By TSURAYUKI. 12mo, 50 cenis, 


Translated from the Japanese by Mrs, re, Te 
Best Harris, Twelve original pho! 
trations by the Japanese artist, Hl may 
Printed and bound in close imitation of the 
books issued in Yokohama, 


Callias : An Historical Romance, 
By Attu? 6 CHURCH, M.A. 12mo, cloth, ill» 


trated, $1 
Callias, undoubtedly the most im nt of 
Mr. Church's writings, is printed originally in 
poe United States, direct from the author's max 
script, The novel is on geogg f interestin; = 
plot s not subordinated to ti he historical’ 
lographical matter. 


All He Knew. A Story, 


ny JOHN HABBERTON, 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 


rpose and spirit, and its practical 
adaptatlon to the reat aoerivent needs of mate 
kind, are so admirable that it deserves to be 


read and re-read and circulated widely.”—Ii 


The Golden Calf. 


By H. H. BorEszn, 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 
Prof. Boyesen has left his favorite Scandiny- 
Mg scenes to tel] a story of modern Americana 


“A strong novel containing 6 story interes 
ingly told with an unmistakable purpose,’— 
Saturday Spectator. 


The United States and For= 


° eign Powers. 
By W, E. Curtis. 12mo, $1.00. 

Mr, Conte, @ prominent official of the Stat 
Department, has a@ book which treats 
ina sow wl way the relations which have e% 
isted and are now maintained between the 
ted States and the principal nations of the 
ae 2 a ne “yh to American re 

rature, by com ness 
combination of widely > sostoel ad terial. 


The Story of Gottlieb. 
By Dr, WM. F. WARREN, president of Bose 
University, 16mo, white vellum, 60 cents, 
It Genestben 8 the stru bo steneue oS of a refined young 
German for 


“Itisa beer yonime wea a its amelie 
its truthfulness, in the mpreesion it 
Presbyterian Observer. 


The Busy Man’s Bible, : 
By GzorGE W.OABLE. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
“Itis that this bright and 
will havea circulation.” —N 


“An admirable 
and teach the Bi 


For sale by all sent 
oa Liga, heaters 

FLOOD & VINCENT, 

The Chautauqua-Century Press, MEAD 
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‘Fine Gift Books. 


The Drama: Addresses by Henry 
Irving. 


Witla frontispiece by Whistler. Edition de Luxe, 
pa Hasited to numbered copies, wii 
ure of Henry Irvinc. One vol., 
gilt top, uncut edges, $5.00, 

This attractive volume goupeiots four int 
addresses by Mr. Irving, dea f with the annals 
acting, and with the art as we 
ee ee case. It is full at once of the enthusiasm 

the professional culture which mark everything 

or done by the chief figure on the modern . 
addresses, delivered at Oxford University, on the 
Great Actors of the English Stage, will. we are 
gure, be read and reread by all lovers of the higher 
and by every one insympathy with the actor's 

work is enriched an excellent character 
portrait of Mr, Henry Irving. 


The Little Minister. 


Py James Matruew Barris. With etchings by G. 
 H. Ritchie, 

Edition de Luxe, large paper, limited to 260 sopies, 
signed and numbered. nted on Van Gelder’s Hol- 
land paper, embellished with exquisite initial letters 
in blue and red, and illustrated with nine su 


author, ited on Imperial Japanese paper. A du- 
lat’ et of etc are isenrted yee set. In 
yols., royal 8vo, $12.00. 

Kirriemuir Edition, qrinted from new plates on 
es paper. Tastefully nd in vellum and gold. 
with ten superb etchi by G. W. H, 
printed entirely on Van Gelder's hand-made 
. In two vols., -— 8vo, gilt top, with 

slip covers in the Italian style, in cloth box, $5.00. 
“The story is sweet and human from the first word 

to the last,” —S¢. Pau? Globe, 
“An uncommonly strong novel, full of the most 
ost 


contrasts and the want scenes of 
life.”"—New York Tribune. 


George Meredith: Some Charac- 


teristics. 


Ricuarp Lz Gattrenne. With a bibliography by 
. With frontispiece portrait on imperial 
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Luxe, large , limited to twenty- 
five numbered Gaqned by the anther, 

y on Holland hand-made paper, leaves 
Uncut, Tastefully bound. In one vol., royal 
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f oy 4 80, $10.00, 
he " This excellent introduction to the works of one of 
the nites writers is timely and well done. 
a? hen me cw cays ome By 3 fight in hie 
. sane. t 
hero is Sotiogs Sad wholesome, and the extremely 
delicate task of aoe bay Aye works of one yet in the 
full vigor of production is gracefully fulfilled.” —A rt 
andind Amateur, ' 
nerican 
nterete Hedda Gabler: A Drama. 
pose, = bg vad Insen, Translated from the Norwegien 
und Gosse, With frontispiece portrait 0, 
For= i eeaah: bone cabir 
, limited to - 
bered copies. Printed on English hand wade paper, 
leaves totally uncut. Tastefully bound in one vol., 
il = with Imperial Japanese paper slip covers, 
he 
h treats “Hedda Gabler’ is certainly one of Ibsen's most 
Da = i ee most powerful plays.”— Boston Herald. 
y of ‘Hedda Gabler’ is a marvellous! 
18 vivid and rediiot | ganhgdlie-« A Bosea's pomers of 
were never more nee 
and taphie Beane eer 
b. The Gentle Art of Making 
Bows Enemies. 
bee By Jamas McNert Wuisrier. 





de Luxe, large 2 

Sed dgabdty the nether Prinel co an 
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volume Mr. Whistler has collected the 
has 
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A. ©. McClurg & Co.’s New Books. 





Russia and Turkey in the Nineteenth Century. W2une 


Latimer, author of “ France inthe N 
portraits of celebrated characters, 8vo, $2.50, 


ath Century, 1830-1890.” 


ORMELEY 
Handsomely illustrated with a3 


The author of ‘* France in the Nineteenth Century,’’ which has become 


presents to her readers a com 
historical 


exile system, of ews, t 
this work and Mrs. Latimer's “ France in the Nineteenth Cent 
view of the cordial 


between these two great powers. 


Pictures from Nature and Life. 


E. Stevenson, Small quarto, $2.50. 


very during ae pons. year 
volume which must take its place amon, e valuable con fons to 
r ture. Dramatically and vividly she pictures the janportane occurred 
n the two countries from the od of aren I, of Russia to the present, includin; 


the 
ay cd Mohammedanism a: F Christianity. ete, Both 
| 


events which have 
the Crimean War, 





ury’’ possess unusual interest at this time, in 


existing between France and Russia and the prospects of an alliance being formed 


Poems by Kate Rawortn Hotmas. With 
appropriate half-tone illustrations by Helen 


The holiday season will scarcely furnish a more attractive gift-book than this, in which the delicate senti- 


ment of the verse is 


by the beauty of the letterpress and the unusualillustrations. Theo 
“ One fair Day,” is one of those delightful, sunshiny reminiscences whose romance, sun 


g poem, 


g in musical numbers, 
haunts the memory like a chapter from one’s own experience. The bright fulfillment of that " fair day” is 


told in the poem entitled ** The Bride.” 


The Book~ Hunter in Paris. 


Being Studies among the Book-stalls of the qua’ 
B ave Uzanng. With an Introduction 


Augustine Birrell, and 144 Characteristic INustrations interspersed in the Text. Large 8vo, mt, $5.00. 
Large-Paper Edition, \imited to 25 copies for America, 


In this work M. Uzanne has treated a su 
nd this en’ 
is a superb book. 


net, $13.50. 

‘pa in which he has long had a great 1 in 
which he is Fane nig fitted to write, He is full of the enthusiasm of 
a usiasm he transmits to his reader by the felicitous and fascinating diction of 
knowledged master. The numerous illustrations are drawn with 


ose who truly love pe Fo rare books, 
great vigor and truly illustrate the text. I 


By Exizasetu Suerrarp. With an I ntroduction and Notes py Harriot Prescott Spofford, 
Rumour. With two portraits, 3 voles, z2mo, gilt tops, $2.50. i 


** Rumour” was the last of Miss Sh 
of the story, it derives especial int 
ters, just as Mendelssohn was 
** Counterparts,”’ and ** Rumour” (six vols. 


rd’s three most popular romances, A; 
rom the fact that Beethoven 
portrayed in ‘‘ Charles Auchester,”” The complete series—‘' Charles Auchester,” 

uniformly bound, $7.50)—stand alone as romances suffused with 


from the intrinsic merit 
stands as the model of one of its charac- 


the spirit of music and largely concerned with the lives of mi 


A Book of Thoughts 


Linked with Memories of John Bright. Compiled by Mary 
Bricut Curry, remo, gilt top, $1.25. 


In this work the compiler, the daughter of John Bright, bas collected {rom various authors some of those 


passages that were particu 
own 


8 whence this pure-minded, generous- 
eae truth and ag 7 


The Bailiff of Tewkesbury. 
in and about Tewkesbu 


wholesome, 


Garrick’s Pupil. 


lar favorites of her father, and has included with them a few quotations from his 
speeches and writings. The ae high and 


noble character of the selections indicates the well- 


earted statesman drew inspiration to sustain h'm in his struggles 


By C. E. D, Puexrs and Leicn Nortu. Illustrated, 
12mM0, $1.00, 


This is an unusually clever and attractive story of English life in the last half of the sixteenth century, the 
ry and Stratford-on-Avon. Shakespeare as a young man is in 

. one of t ~ yo with a re 4 = peyton orepemmy. - isa st 

vigorous, the iescriptions are viv truthful, the interes well susta 

a 


of incident. The is 
, and the atmosphere is sweet 


He Avoustus Fiton, Translated by J. V, Prichard, Illustrated. samo, 
1,00, 


This story is a faithful and brilliant study of London life in the latter half of the eighteenth century, The 


times of Reynolds and Garrick, of Johnson and Burke, ha 


The author, with a fine 


ic sense, has succeeded in conveying a true idea of the social and 
that fermented in the society of London during that remarkable period. 


The Lost Canyon of the Toltecs. 


author of “ The Spanish Galleon,”’ 1amo, $:.00. 


ve been carefully studied and skilf 
forces 


An account of strange adventures in Central 
America. By Cuarces Sumnzr Seeey, 


A vivid sey of adventure among the Cliff-Dwellers of Central America. The interest of the reader is 


held unflaggingly from the inning to the end by the varie 
: th thrilling sdvotberes hlek are intrica 


It is filled 
more absorbing than ‘ 


The Spanish Galleon,” and is to 


ty of incidents and the vividness of the narrative. 
sety invcived with an attractive love story. 


It is even 
in the same direct and simple style, 





For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt af the brice by the publishers, 


A.C. McCLURG 


CO., CHIcAGo. 





MEISTERSCHAFT SUPERSEDED 


BY ITS OWN AUTHOR, 
DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL. 


Dr. Rosenthal’s name has become a household word 
wherever foreign languagesare studied. A new work 


“THE ROSENTHAL ,,0F PRACTICAL 


his f . 
tabs bat wil be found eupeier to any icthod. "It 
ap memes Screen yg Any ex oe 
enabling any one to learn to 


test to Hing fae foreiga country this is un- 
Sowteadiy the Sem ot for learning modern 


Pps of Dr, Rosenthal, who answers all que 
‘ actual pupils a who answers all ques- 
eee eee Terms 


tions 
Part I,‘ 
CE an gl for each language. 
‘ POLYGLOT BOOK COFIPANY, 


33 Lafayette Bidg., Chicago, It. 


BOOKS 
Make the Best Presents. 


Buyers Should Examine 
Putnam’s Notes on New Books. 
Holiday Number, Fully illustrated. 
Putnam’s Books for Young People. 
Holiday Catalogue. Fully illustrated. 
Putnam’s Stories of the Nations 
SERIES. Descriptive Prospectus. Fully illustrated. 
Putnam’s Heroes of the Nations ~ 
SERIES, Descriptive Prospectus, Fully illustrated- 
Putnam’s Knickerbocker Nuggets. 
Descriptive Prospectus, 
Putnam’s Literary Gems. 
Descriptive Prospectus. 


Any of the above sent on receipt of stamp, 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
27 W. 234 St., e gh a New York 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


JUST READY. 


PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH’S NEW BOOK. 


ESSAYS ON QUESTIONS OF THE DAY, 


Political and Social. 


. THIRD EDITION FUST READY. 


The United States: 
An Outline of Political History, 1492-1871. 


With Map. 


**It is a marvel of condensation and lucidity. 
field covered so succinctly ard well.”—New York Sun. 


Second Edition of ag —— Life of Edwin 
ooth. 
The Life and Art of Edwin Booth. 


By Wit11AmM Winter, author of ‘ Shakes- 

are’s England,” ‘“‘Shadows of the 

tage,” etc.,etc. Illustrated with r2 full- 

age portraits in character, reproduced 

E. Bierstadt, and other Illustrations. 
rown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.25. 


By the Same Author. 
Second Illustrated Edition, 
Shakespeare’s England. 
By Witiiam Winter. Revised, with nu- 
merous illustrations. Crown §8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, $2.00. 


Letters to Marco. 

Being Letters written to H. S. MArkKs, R.A. 
By Gerorce D. Lesuiz, R.A. With Il- 
lustrations by the author, Crown 8vo, 
$1.50. 

“ Mr. Leslie .. . has done for these South counties 
what Gilbert White did for Selborne in his famous 
* Natural History.’ The lover of nature will find this 
book a delight.""— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Romance of the Insect World. 

By Miss N. L. Bapenocu. With IIlustra- 
tions by Margaret J. D. Badenoch and 
others. Crown 8vo. /ust Ready. 


Just Published. 
Seventy Years of Irish Life. 
Being the Recollections of W. R. Le Fanu. 
One vol., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $1.75. 


“ This delightful book, . . . Stuffed as full of anec- 
dotes as a tmas pudding is with plums.” —7he 


Adventures in Mashonaland. 
By Two Hospital Nurses, Rose BLENNER- 


HASSET and Lucy SLEEMAN. Crown 8vo, 

$2.50, 

“Theadventures . . . are extremely fascinating 
reading.” —S¢ James's 


Gasette, 
are convinced, be widely read, and wide- 


12mo, cloth. Price, $2.00. 


In no other book is the same 


Question,”’ etc. 12mo, $2.25. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 





copies. 16mo, 





together in box, $3.75. 





A Theory of Development and He- 
redity. 


By Henry B, Orr, Ph.D. 
sor of Biology, Tulane 
Louisiana... 12mo, $1.50. 


The Distribution of Wealth. 


By Professor JoHN R. Commons of the 
University of Indiana. 12mo, $1.75. 


Ballads and Barrack-Room Ballads. 


By Rupyarp Kipiinc. New Edition. 
{gWith Additions, 12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
= Also in ornamental silk, $1.50. 


ena), Profes- 
niversity, of 


just Ready. 
The Humours of the Court, and 
Other Poems. 
By §Rosert Brinces, author of ‘‘ Prome- 
theus, the Firegiver.” 16mo, $1.25. 
*,*Also large-paper Edition, limited to 


one hundred copies, of which fifty have 
been ordered for England, Price, $3.50. 


Now Ready. 
Poems by William Watson. 


New Edition. Revised and rearranged, 
with Additions and new photogravure 
Portrait. 12mo. Gilt top, $1.25. In orna- 
mental silk, $1.50. 

Also Zdition de Luxe, limited to one hun- 
dred copies, printed on John Dickinson & 
ya English hand-made paper. 8vo, price 

3.50. 





The Lover’s Lexicon. 


A Handbook for Novelists, Playwrights, 
Philosophers, and Minor Poets; but es- 
pecially forthe Enamored. By FREDERICK 


A collection of translations from the Latin Poets. 
Price, $1.25. 
*.* Specimens of Greek Tragedy, 2 vols., Bay Leaves, 1 vol,, 








i anaent Times. 


a A New Story for the Young. By MRS, MOLESWORTH. 


A New Uniform Edition of Mrs. Molesworth's Stories for Children, in Ten Volumes. 
Printed from new plates, uniformly bound, with numerous illustrations. 


‘TELL ME A STORY, AND HERR_BABY. 
“CARROTS,’’ AND A CHRISTMAS CHILD. 


GRANDMOTHER DEAR, AND TWO LITTLE WAIFS. 
‘THE CUCKOO CLOCK, AND THE TAPESTRY_ROOM. 
CHRISTMAS TREE LAND, AND A CHRISTMAS POSY. 


New Illustrated Catalogue of Christmas Books now ready, and may be had on application. 


LLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. — 


 PIACTH 





GREENWOOD. Crown 8vo. /ust Ready. 





MARY. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The ten volumes in box, $10.00. 


“US,"" AND THE RECTORY CHILDREN. 

THB CHILDREN OP THE CASTLE, AND FOUR-WINDS FART. 
LITTLE MISS PEGGY, AND NURSE HEATHERDALE’S STORY. 
ROSY, AND THE GIRLS AND I. 


MARY. 





r2mo, cloth, gilt; per volume, $1.00. 


By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L., author of «« Canada and the Canadian 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Specimens of Greek Tragedy. 


2 vols., 16mo, buckram, gilt top, $1.25 each. 
Vol. I., ZESCHYLUS AND SOPHOCLES; Vol. II., EURIPIDES, 


Bay Leaves. 


Limited to aso 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford's New Novel, 
Marion Darche. 

A STORY WITHOUT COMMENT. ByFf, 
Marion CrAwrorpD, In the uniform 
series of Mr. Crawford’s novels, 12mo, 
cloth. Price $1.00. 


Macmillan's Dollar Novel Series. 
Just Published 
Richard Escott. 


By Epwarp;H.Coorer. Author of ‘ Geof 
frey Hamilton,” I2mo, $1.00. 


A New Book by**Q.” 


The Delectable Duchy. 
STORIES, STUDIES, AND SKETCHES, 
By A. T. Quitter-Coucn, author of 
‘*Noughts and Crosses,” ‘‘The Blue 
Pavilions,” etc. 12mo, $1.00. 


Works of Frances Burney. 
Edited by R. BrimLey Jounson, Illustrated 
by W. Cusitrt Cooke. Five volumes, 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 
EVELINA; or, the ofa Y Lady’s Ex 
trance into | the wind. a ee " 
LIA; or, Memoirs of an Heiress. 3 vols. 
Also, a limited edition on large paper. $3.00 pe 
volume, 


Completion of New Edition of Ficldingt 
Works. 


The Works of Henry Fielding. 

Edited, with an Introductory Memoir by 
GEORGE SAINTsBURY, Portrait and Illue 
trations by HERBERT RAILTON and 
J. WHEELER. In twelve volumes. 
form with Editions of Fane Aust, 
Frances Burney and the Brontes. 16m, 
each $1.00. 

JOSEPH ANDREWS. 2 vols. AMELIA, 3108 
TOM JONES. 4 vols, JONATHAN WILD. rv 
MISCELLANIES. 2 vols. 

Also a large-paper, limited edition @ 
hand made-paper, at $3.00 per volume. — 
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Literature 
** Life and Art of Edwin Booth ’’ 
By William Winter. Macmillan & Co. 


IT 1s NOT LIKELY that anybody will dispute the preémi- 
nent right of William Winter to be the biographer of Edwin 
Booth; for no man living had a longer or closer intimacy with 
the great actor than he, or is better qualified by theatrical 
experience or literary skill to do justice to the subject. His 
book is a striking tribute of friendship and admiration to the 
dead player, as well as a standard work of reference for all 
future students of the history of the American stage. 

Concerning the actual events in Booth’s life, Mr. Winter 
has little new to tell; for the actor lived, during the whole of 
his professional career, in the blaze of a light stronger even 
than that which beats about a throne, and every procurable 
detail, concerning himself and every member of his family, 
was published over and over again in the newspapers of 
the land. But Mr. Winter was behind the scenes as well as 
in front of them, and if he has no new facts to relate, he is 
able to present some of those that are old in a new.and in- 
teresting light. With regard to Booth’s wonderful success 
at the. Winter Garden Theatre, for instance, he demolishes 
completely the common delusion that it was owing in some 
way to the literary and managerial work of the late William 
Stuart. As a matter of fact, Booth’s reputation had been 
established long before that engagement began, and the real 
cleverness of Stuart was exhibited in his contriving to share 
in his associate’s prosperity, and the plausibility and assurance 
with which he claimed the whole credit for it. Mr. Winter 
makes it perfectly clear that Booth was the benefactor, not 


‘Stuart, Equally short work is made of the pretentions of 


= Baker, William Wheatleigh and others, who imagin- 
¢d themselves the authors of Booth’s renown. Mr. Winter also 
puts a new aspect upon the failure of Booth’s Theatre. This 
was not a failure at all in the ordinary meaning of the word, 
but the logical and inevitable result of misplaced confidence 
and an almost childlike ignorance of business affairs, The 
theatre itself, when once opened, was prosperous enough. 
The net profits of the house during the first year were $102, 


- 000, during the second year $85,000 and during the third 


ooo, A mortgage of $100,000 was lifted and the floating 
was reduced by more than $40,000, At the time when 
Booth retired from the management, because his health could 
the strain no longer, the total debt was only $350,000 
(secured by mortgage), and this had nothing directly to do 
with his bankruptcy, which occurred a year later, There 
feems to be no reasonable doubt that he could have saved 
the property and paid for it in a very few years, if he had 
not ed to foolish and interested counsel, It is melan- 
choly to think of golden opportunities thus unfortunately lost, 
fame could scarcely have been much brighter than it is, 

his life-work would have been much more fruitful in re- 
sults, if he could have had a permanent artistic home in the 


t going too much into details réspecting dates and 

s, Mr, Winter gives all the salient facts of Booth’s ro- 
Mantic and checkered career, and draws a delightful picture 
of his personal character, of his high-minded and affection- 
ate nature, his staunch friendship, his modesty, his courage 
a , his generosity, his genial humor and his freedom 
from professi jealousy, It is pleasant to read his hearty 
of Henry Irving, and of the cou which he 
his own private letters 
Feompletely free he was from the petty vanities which 
Second and third rate actors so intolerable. Certainly, 
was ever less spoiled by triumphs or soured by 


misfortunes; and it may be added that no actor ever enjoyed 
in a more marked degree the affection and esteem of his fel- 
lows. To attribute to his influence, as Mr. Winter does by 
implication, the improvement that has taken place in stage 
representations during the last thirty or forty years, is going 
a little too far. Beyond doubt, his personal aspirations were 
high, and his genius, taste and early training inclined him 
towards those masterpieces of the drama of which he be- 
came so brilliant an exponent ; but it would be difficult to 
explain in what way his work contributed to the permanent 
elevation of the theatre. On the contrary, the most obvious 
comment upon it is that it was comparatively barren of re- 
sults, because—at least during the later and most influential 
part of his career—he relied for success almost entirely upon 
his individual efforts, It is true that, in the early Winter 
Garden days, and in the opening seasons of his Twenty- 
Third Street Theatre, he was supported by competent com- 
panies and provided spectacular scenery; but these were 
spasmodic efforts, and it can scarcely be pretended that, 
during the past twenty years or so, his scenery or his 
support was conducive to the elevation of the stage. This 
indifference to the quality of his surroundings was the one 
great blot upon his artistic reputation. 

In writing of Booth as an actor, Mr. Winter's personal 
friendship for the man sometimes gets the better of his 
judgment. Few theatre-goers will be able to accept his 
estimate of the actor’s performance of such parts as Romeo, 
Claude Melnotte, Petruchio, Ruy Blas and Don Cesar de 
Bazan, which were’not suited either to his style or tempera- 
ment. The fact’is that Booth’s great and deserved fame is 
founded upon his masterly interpretation of six or eight 
characters—Hamlet, Richelieu, Iago, Bertuccio, Shylock, 
Lear, Sir Giles and Pescara. In half a dozen other parts he 
was admirable but not superlative. In Mr. Winter's é¢yes 
all these and as many more were masterpieces, and his descrip- 
tion of them is scarcely eloquent or interesting, The true 
value of the book consists in the revelation of the man him- 
self—his high-mindedness, his steadfastness in affliction, his 
devotion to his friends and his gradual artistic development. 
As mere record it is eminently satisfactory, and the sepa- 
ration of the biographical from the critical parts is extremely 
convenient and judicious. The different portraits of the 
actor at various periods of life, in costume and in every-day 
dress, lend especial attractiveness to a volume which is 
everything that can be desired in the way of type, paper and 
binding, No theatrical library will be complete without it, 


The New ‘“ Pepys’s Diary ’’ 
The Diary of Samuel Pepys. Edited, with additions, by H. B. Wheat- 
ley. Vol. Il. Imported by Chas, Scribner's Sons. 

THE NEw EDITION of “ Pepys’s Diary,” the second volume 
of which has lately appeared, deserves more than a passin 
notice, For the first time, although seventy years have capeed 
since it was made known to the public, it is to be printed in 
its entirety, In 1825 scarcely half of the MS, was published; ~ 
in successive editions more and more was added, but how 
much was still kept back we were not informed, When the 
Rev. Mynors Bright, in 1875, announced an edition with new 
matter equal to a third of the whole, it was supposed that it 
would be essentially complete, Mr. Bright, to be sure, said 
in his preface that “it would have been tedious to the 
reader” if he had “ copied from the Diary the account of 
Pepys’s daily work at office” ; but we were not pre- 
pared to learn, as we do now, that he left about one-fifth of 
the manuscript still unprinted, A comparison of the first. 
two volumes of the present edition with Mr, Bright’s shows, _ 
moreover, that the omitted portions are by no means con- | 
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fined to the dry details of official routine, but include much 
interesting matter pertaining to the home and social life of the 
genial diarist, containing here and there little facts and allu- 
sions that have the positive historical interest and value so 
often noted by scholars and critics, in commenting upon the 
earlier editions of the work. 

No editor has a right to assume that any portion what- 
ever of such a diary, written more than two’centuries ago, is 
without interest and value to the student of history and so- 
ciology; though it may perchance be “ tedious” to the aver- 
age reader, Sir Walter Scott understood this when he wrote 
his appreciative review of the Diary on its first appearance 
in 1825. “In quitting the broad path of history,” he says, 
“we seek for minute information concerning ancient man- 
ners and customs, the progress of arts and sciences, and the 
various branches of antiquity. We have never seen a mine 
so rich as the volumes before us, The variety of Pepys’s 
tastes and pursuits led him- into almost every department 

_of life, He was a man of business; a man of information if 
not of learning; a man of taste; a man of whim; and to a 
certain degree a man of pleasure. He was a statesman, a 
bel esprit, a virtuoso, and a connoisseur. His curiosity made 
him an unwearied as well as an universal learner, and what- 
ever he saw found its way into his tables. Thus, his Diary 

_absolutely resembles the genial cauldrons at the wedding of 
Comacho, a souse into which was sure to bring forth at once 
abundance and variety of whatever could gratify the most 
eccentric appetite.” 

Sir Walter goes on to illustrate the value of the Diary to 
those interested in “ dramatic antiquities,” in the “ earliest 
discoveries, as well in sciences as in the useful arts,” and in 
“ antique scandal,” for which it opens “a treasure of curious 
anecdote,” Aside from the historical and antiquarian 
interest of the work, it is a most fascinating ecg ay. ay 
With no other man of that olden time do we get so thor- 
oughly and so agreeably acquainted. Pepys did not mean to 
take us so completely into his confidence, for it is hardly 
conceivable that he wrote the Diary with a view to possible 
publication; but we can never cease to congratulate our- 
selves on the good luck that led to its getting into print. 
We would not miss the minutest detail it gives us of his 
everyday life, not even what he had for dinner or supper. 
We smack our lips with gustatory sympathy when he tells of 
being with friends at supper, “ at a brave leg of mutton, and 
were very merry” ; or when “ cosen Norton gave me a brave 
cup of methcglin, the first lever drank” ; or when he and a 
company of riends “ were very merry with a special good 
dinner, a leg of veal and bacon, two capons and sausages 
and fritters, with abundance of wine” ; or when again “ we 
had a loyely chine of beef and other good things very com- 

plete, and drank a great deal of wine.” But domestic his- 
tory, like other history, repeats itself, and things in Pepys’s 
kitchen, as in ours, sometimes go wrong; as this record tells 
us:—‘ My wife and I all alone to a leg of mutton, the sawce 
of which being made sweet, I was angry at it, and eat none, 
but only dined upon the marrow bone that we had beside,” 
And again we share his righteous wrath when he writes:— 
“ At dinner was very angry at my people’s eating a fine pud- 
ding (made me by Slater, the cook, last Thursday) without my 
wife’s leave” ; and this was‘on the “ Lord’s day,” after being 
at church and getting, for spiritual sustenance, only “a poor 
dull sermon of a stranger.” If Samuel had not been more 
.of a saint than we can nee to be, he would not have gone 
“to church again” t Sunday afternoon; but it is a 
ogy to know that he then heard “a good sermon of Mr. 

As Sir Walter says, Pepys was “to a certain degree a man 
of pleasure,” and how delightfully frank are his confidences in 
that line! When he is at an inn, during a visit to Cambridge, 
he tells us how he “kissed the daughter of the house, = 
being very pretty,” and how after supper he had “some 
merry talk with a plain bold maid of the house”; and at a 
hostelry at Gravesend there was “a good handsome wench” 
whom he kissed, But on a trip by water in Holland, “a 
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pretty sober Dutch lass sat reading all the way, and I coul 
not fasten any discourse upon her.” We must not, however 
think too badly of Samuel; for on this same foreign journey. 
when he met “a pretty Dutch woman” under very tem 
circumstances, he writes: —“ but though I had a month's 

I had not the boldness to go to her.” It much arrides iy 
when we read in a note of a visit to the theatre:—“ And here 
I sitting behind in a dark place, a lady spit backward upon 
me by a mistake, not seeing me, but after seeing her to be a 
very pretty lady, I was not troubled at it at all,” 

It is a pity to lose even the occasional passages which 
Mr. Wheatley says he cannot possibly print. The Diary 5 
not a book for boys and girls, and there seems to be no mor 
reason for expurgating it than the standard editions of oy 
old dramatists. We are grateful, however, that the deleted 
matter is so minute a fraction of the whole. 





‘¢*The Masters and Masterpieces of Engraving”’ 
By Willis 0. Chapin. Harper & Bros. 

Tuis 1s A handsome volume, in a Grolieresque cover, illus 
trated with many engravings and heliogravures. The au- 
thor intends it to afford to the general reader a condensed 
survey of the history of the art of engraving. Beginning 
as is usual, with the block-books and Books of Hours, he 
gives, in an introductory chapter, a rather too brief account 
of early wood-engraving. This is followed by a chapter on 
“ Engraving in Italy,” and by chapters on Dutch and Flem- 
ish engravers, French engraving, engraving in England, 
“The Revival of Wood-Engraving” and “ Various Modem 
Engravers,” It will be apparent, even from his list of chapters, 
that the author is most interested in copper and steel en 
graving; but as those are the branches of the art about which 
the general reader knows least, this is not to be considered 
fault. 

Among the full-page illustrations is an impression from 
the original plate of Gaillard’s beautiful etching of the cele 
brated bust in wax of the Musée Wicar, printed by Salmon, 
Other illustrations are reproductions of famous plates 
Jacquemart, Callot, Earlom, Van Dyck and others 
known toevery collector, A heliogravure after Rembrandt's 
well-known portrait of himself (“ Rembrandt Appuyé”) is 
given as the frontispiece; the scarcely less-known figure 
of the “Primo Mobile” is given as a specimen of early 
Italian engraving on copper; Raimondi’s “ Lucretia” after 
Raphael, Schongauer’s “Angel of the Annunciation,” the 
“ Standard-Bearer,” reduced from Burghmair’s “ Triumph 
of Maximilian,” specimen pictures»from Holbein’s “ Dance 
of Death,” Diirer’s “ Nativity” and Vischer’s “ Sleeping 
Cat.” Less often reproduced and therefore less familiar ® 
the general public are the example of engraving in two tints, 
given opposite page 46, the full-size detail from the tt 
umphal Arch of Maximilian; “ David playing before Saul,” 
by Lucas van Leyden; and the splendid “Standard-Bearet” 
of Goltzius. The heliogravure plates have evidently been 
made with care, and are well-printed. The author ac 
edges his indebtedness to Mr. Frederick Keppel, Mr. W.]. 
Linton and Mr, L. Fagan, late of the British Museum. 





‘* Essays in idleness ’’ 
By Agnes Repplier. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Miss REPPLIER is a real writer: by which high praise we 


mean that she possesses the specific faculty of turning het 
ideas into a language that has the air of spontaneity an 

viduality, Other marks a good writer may have; these bt 
must have; and Miss Repplier-has them in high degree. To 
read her work is to recognize that here is a style, and beim 
the style a perfectly human woman, What she says, she 
says well, and whether you or not, you 








realize 
what is said is a sincere opinion instinct with personality. 
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In addition to this—rather, as a result of this—you note # 
love for the healthy things of literature no less than of 


knack of unexpected illustration, and a delicate way of mae 
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from the praises of a pet pussy to “ The Praises of 
wn" Surely within these limits there is room for “ The Chil- 

’s Poets,” for “ Leisure” and for “ Letters”; there is 
pee for “ Words,” an opportunity (which is re for 

it and Humor” and (though not on the reader’s part) for 
*Ennui.” In this last essay is such a delicious paragraph 
about the unbored, showing so completely Miss Repplier’s 
attitude toward her dé¢e noire, didactic amusement—a para- 
| graph so permeated by the peculiar flavor of her style, that 
we must quote it at length :— 

“There is a small, compact, and enviable minority among us, 
who, through no merit of their own, are incapable of bein bored, 
and consequently escape the endless pangs of ennui. They are 
$0 clearly recognized as a — that a great deal of the world’s 
work is pared « especially for their entertainment and instruction, 
Books are written for them, sermons are preached to them, lectures 
are given to them, papers are read to them, societies and clubs are 
organized for them, discussions after the order of Melchizedek are 
carried on monotonously in their behalf. A brand-new school of 
fiction has been invented for their exclusive diversion; and several 
complicated systems of religion have been put together for their 
recent edification,” 

Always, as here, humor takes off the sting of the essayist’s 
sarcasm; but, to vary the figure a little, the point always re- 
mains, Of one who attacks literary sermonizing so telling- 
ly, it seems most inappropriate to say that she preaches 
sound doctrine; but the inappropriateness lies merely in the 
words, Miss Repplier’s point of view is sane, her influence 
wholesome. And indeed the tone she pleads for in our lit- 
¢tature is the tone she herself creates; for her writing has 
this merit, among many other virtues: it puts one in a good 
humor, A feeling of kinship abides with the reader; he 
~ that the author is bright, assuredly, and assuredly good, 
and yet— 

e “ A creature not too bright or go 
For human nature’s daily food.” 


The Memorial History of New York 
Memorial History of the City of New York. Edited by James Grant 
ilson. New York History Co. 

Tue “ Memoria History of the City of New York” might 
have been made a work of as many volumes as a Dutch his- 
tory of the Vaderland or of one of its great cities. For- 
tunately for the busy American, it has been kept within the 
compass of four octavos. One does not have to walk the 
full length of his shelf to find the volume or page that he 
desires, Furthermore, the mechanical outfit of print, paper, 

illustrations, portraits and index is all that it ought to be. 

Vol, IV. treats of New York in detail, We have brilliant 

of the suburbs, such as Brooklyn, Jersey City, 

oboken, Staten Island and the forts in the Bay. The 
writers of these articles are Dr. Henry R. Stiles, William L. 
Stone, Walter S, Wilson, Gen. T. F. Rodenbough and Col, 
voomis L, Langdon. Their general method is to empha- 
size the dramatic and picturesque aspects of their theme, 
Omitting the uninteresting details. Mr, Stone insists that 
Hoboken (spelt “ Hobocan” in original deeds) is a pure 
: word and signifies a tobacco-pipe—a statement copied 
into Mr, Blackie’s dictionary of place-names, We wonder, 
er, whether the Hoboken which is in Belgium, not far 

from Antwerp, got its name from the Jersey town, or whether 
it was the original, Hoboken in the Old World may be the 
older settlement. The editor, Gen. James Grant Wilson, 
tells of “the Knickerbocker authors, the Old Guard in 
1 Literature "—a chapter of criticism interspersed 
§ossip and anecdote. The large libraries are presented 
ine very readable chapters, two of them written by the 
itor, Mr, Frederick Saunders, author of “ Salad for the 
_ ‘Solttary,” treats of the Astor, of which he is the librarian. 
One of the most interesting chapters is that on newspapers 
By ee, by William L, Stone, John D. Champlin 
be t nearly two centuries of music, showing himself 
’ be more familiar with the modern more important 
tt of his theme and ignoring the work done by the voor- 

gers of the old D churches and schools, The Rev. 
Dix writes the history of Trinity Church, taking, 
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of course, the Anglican view of the early history of Manhat- 
tan Island. When he ventures into the history of Holland, 
he is neither felicitous nor accurate. In a note on page 1 
he says :—“ The liberty of the Pilgrims in Holland was the 
liberty of worshipping in a private house, Public worship 
was illegal apart from the established church,” This is a 
remarkable statement. The simple truth is that, if the Pil- 
grims had made formal application for a house of worship, it 
would have been granted to them, just as houses of worship 
were granted to English Christians of various names, The 
Pilgrims and many of the Puritans refused to occupy for 
sacred purposes any church edifice which had been used by 
Roman Catholics, Even the Roman Catholics were not in 
any way hindered in their worship by the Dutch Govern- 
ment; although the Dutch were fighting for life against the 
Catholic Spaniards. They were not interfered with so long 
as they refrained from processions and public demonstra- 
tions and built their churches in modest quarters, 

The statues and monuments of New York are treated by 
Walter S. Wilson, who gives great praise to the work of 
American artists who have illustrated American themes, 
The club-life and the story of the military are told by such 
experts as Frederick G, Mather and Gen, Emmons Clarke, 
The coins and currency of New York furnish the theme of 
an interesting paper by Berthold Fernow, while the fine arts 
are sketched by Frank Weitenkampf. Dr. F. D, DeCosta, 
who treats of the Huguenots, does not exaggerate their in- 
fluence and pore but contrives to give a somewhat partisan 
tone to his sketch, Dr, Abraham S, Isaacs pictures the Jews 
of New York and their great prosperity ; while Dr, j ohn 
Shrady talks about the doctors who have taken care of the 
health of the City during two centuries, He pays a high 
tribute to the science of the Netherlands, especially of Ley- 
den; and gives many details about men whose names adorn 
the annals of American therapeutics, There are chapters on 
the development of science, on hospitals, theatres, the topog- 
raphy of the town, the park system, commercial history. 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard, schools and school-masters, an 
one of the theological seminaries. Of the churches there are 
brief sketches of the Protestant Episcopal and Roman Cath- 
olic; though here the volume suffers, much of the matter 
which had been prepared having been sacrificed for lack of 
space, The illustrations are numbered by the score and 
greatly assist the text. It is probable that this will be the 
most popular of the four volumes, because of its wide range 
of interest. 





“To Gipsyland ’’ 


A VERY PLEASANT little book, which becomes tedious toward 
the end, and which cannot, withal, be taken seriously, is entitled 
“To Gipsyland.” It is written by Elizabeth Robbins Pennell and 
illustrated by Joseph Pennell. These names are sufficient in them- 
selves to make everyone desire to see the book and to skim through 
it, at least, if not to read it. But, unfortunately, two distinct 
methods have been used in making up the book, In the middle 
of the fifth chapter, at about the hundredth page, the subjective 
merges into the objective. From a delightful account of ad- 
ventures of two young people, and es ly one Poon woman, 
deeply interested in the Romanies, “ To Gipsyland” passes over 
into a purely descriptive recital of the things seen on a journey 
through Hun an Fp See The first part is a romance; 
the second, a glorified guide-book. The two people whose re- | 
markable fads and unconventional adventures are the chief source 
of pleasure in the first part of the book are mere onlookers in the 
second. The gypsy lore of the first hundred pages, dealing with 
the Egyptians as they appear on this side of the water,is a t- 
ful thing, because strung upon the thread of personal experience 
in the lives of real people. The same lore, in the latter part of the 
book, has the monotony of a catalogue or an encyclopedia, As 
long as it holds out, however, the good of the book is v 

indeed. The interest taken in the ieee by the author an 
uncle, Mr. C, G. Leland; the story of their friendship with the 
nds ; the introduction of the man of destiny; that ;ushaatg” 
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all these are portrayed admirably. But with the departure from 
Buda-Pesth, on the eastward journey, the guide-book method be- 
comes supreme; the tedious of the book begins. Almost 
everyone will agree-with Mrs. Pennell in the conclusion which is 

ed in her last paragraph. She there confesses that Hungary 
was an illusion which had passed away, and that the most interest- 
ing ge were those whom she seen on this side, ny 984 
though, the conditions under which they were fitst seen made the 
same difference with Mrs, Pennell that those conditions will make 
with her readers also. The numerous illustrations of “‘ To Gipsy- 
land” are, for the most part, disappointing, when you remember 
that they are by Joseph Pennell. The pen-drawings seem to be 
much better reproduced than are the others. Although Mr, Pennell 
has been called a master in wash and gouache, he hardly demon- 
strates the fact in this book. (The Century Co.) 

‘* The Story of Washington ’’ 

THE ADORATION OF the name and fame of Washington, 
which has characterized our popular education for a hundred years, 
would seem to have made the story of his life familiar to every one 
claiming the paternity of the Father of His Country, And yet, 
here is a fresh, judicious and skilfully told biography, which will 
find a cordial welcome. Avowedly written for the young, Eliza- 
beth Eggleston Seelye’s “Story of Washington” may claim the 
brevet of historical excellence. The scheme of the work, as an- 
nounced, is that “ no pains have been spared to record, as far as 
possible, those details of his life and those personal anecdotes that 
preserve to us the living man while giving careful attention to his 
military and administrative acts,” The result has all the garrulous 
charm of a book of ana, with the completeness of a first perspec- 
tive. There is no excuse needed for telling this story again. There 
is no “ damnéd iteration” in rehearsing the deeds of the man who 
alone lacked that schwdrmere? which has characterized other lead- 
ers—Cromwell, William of Orange, Henry of Navarre—and is, for 
that very reason, eminent among the heroes of nations :— 

“Quanto delphinis balaena Britannica major.” 

In Washington was realized that impregnability to ridicule which 
is the criterion of ability in men, as in nations; and we are glad to 
see that Mrs, Seelye can tell how the Commander-in-Chief, stand- 
ing by a camp-fire at Trenton, in the cold winter morning, “ was 
Jhoarse and had a piece of flannel tied around his throat, and his 
nose was red from the ene wind,” and yet never once hide the 
heroic proportions of the soldier, Perhaps the most agreeable 
ste of this book is that dealing with the farming life at Mount 

ernon: the picture of the planter hauling his seine in the Poto- 
mac River, taming his pups, importing the best books on agricul- 
ture, in all things justifying the good opinion of his neighbors. 
Truly that high bluff over the river was an ideal retreat for Cin- 
cinnatus. Said Lowell in one of his letters :—* Washington must 

have found it hard to die and give up the view from his veranda. 
It combines grandeur and placidity as he did himself.” We may 
add that Mrs, Seelye’hasenlisted in her aid the varied talents of 
her family. Edward Eggleston provides an introduction; and to 
the pencil of Allegra Eggleston are attributed the five-score illus- 
tra yar ery scenes and plans of battles which embellish the 

‘text. (D, Appleton & Co.) 





New Books and New Editions 
OF THE PORTRAITS and illustrations in the Rev. Charles S. 
Robinson’s volume of “ Annotations upon Popular Hymns” one 
cannot speak in praise. For the contents of the portly volume, 
however, one has only gratitude to the author who has done so 
much for Christian ae in our generation, Over five hun- 
dred pages of biographical illustration, historical data and appro- 
priate comment make this a fine supplement to Julian's “ Diction- 
ary of Hymnology” and the many works in the library of this 
m science, In his spirited preface Dr. Robinson gives some 
very sensible and necessary hints upon the proper conduct of a 
* “ praise service,” in which information about the hymns and their 
authors is one of the features, Over twelve hundred hymns are 
annotated, and the instances in which the correct text is fully printed 
out are commendably frequent. Its full indexes must give the 
volume a high value to the pastor, the hymnologist and the general 
reader, The proof-reading seems to have been done with unusual 
care. (Hunt & Eaton.) 





RICHARD JEFFERIES's “ Wood Magic,” first published in two 

. Teappears in one, with a frontispiece oak a vignette on the 
lesigned by “E. V. B.” (Longmans, Green & Co,)——- 

“ CHRISTMAS CAROLS,” by Archdeacon Farrar, appears with neatly 


printed photogravures after Zimmermann, Defregger, Frdschl and 
other German artists, in a cover of red, white and gold. (T. Whit- 


taker.)——"‘ THE LEGEND OF THE WHITE CANOE,” by William 
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Trumbull, tells in rhyme.a story of the y sacrifice f 
offered by the Indians about Niagara, to the Spirit of the Falls, y 
consisted of a white birch-bark canoe, laden with fruits and 
and the fairest girl of the tribe. The poem is exceedingly wel 
illustrated by F. V. Du Mond, who has furnished desi Be ten 
full-page photogravures and a number of pretty h 
produced in half-tone. (G, P, Putnam’s Sons.) 


Fiction 
“ THE ABBOT,” in two volumes, is the latest issue of the Inter. 
national Limited Edition of Scott’s Waverley Novels. We haye 
already given a description of the make-up of the edition, whichis 
very handsomely printed by the University Press. The illustrations 
in “ The Abbot,” mostly etchings of excellent quality, are quite yp 
to the high standard set in former issues. They include a phot. 
etched portrait of Mary Stuart; an etching by W. North, after 
drawing by Gordon Browne—Roland and Douglas in the boat; the 
struggle between Roland and Catherine Seyton, beautifully etched 
by Alfred Boilot, after a drawing by the same artist; Dryfesdae 
and Lady Lochleven; the death of Dryfesdale; Roland at 
side, etched by W. H. Boucher; Roland and the Seytons ; a photo. 
etching of Melrose Abbey, and others. All are printed on lame 
toned Japanese-paper. he editor, Mr. Lang, notes the impartial 
attitude of Scott in — the historical facts of the time, 
He could sympathize very little either with the Lords of the Con. 
egation, who were “ a'set of sanctimonious brigands,” or with the 
uxury and selfishness of the’'Church. “The Scottish Reformation 
was a ruffianly and a blundered affair,” he 9 and Scott, the 
least bigoted of men, could see no course, nothing to satisfy the 
intellect in it. In his notes, Mr. Lang gives a long account of the 
celebrated “ casket letters.” His summary of the Bothwell bus 
ness is that for proof of Mary’s guilt therein, “ we always come 
back to Morton’s word and honor, which are not worth a farthing,” 
(New York: Bryan, Taylor& Co.) 
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“ THE CLOISTER and the Hearth,” in a two-volume edition con 
taining over twelve hundred pages, has been ornamented by Wit 
liam Martin Johnson, with a great number of pretty borders, and vig- 
nettes in half-tone, running partly into the margin and partly into 
the text—a very effective style of illustration, or ornamentation, d 
which Mr. Johnson is, we believe, the originator. The drawings, 
numbering more than half a thousand, are slight but show 
much invention and taste, and are well oy on paper of 
unusually high finish. The cover is of light, brownish silk, 
stamped in gold. As for the text of Charles Reade’s novel, m 
one needs to be told about ¢Aa¢. The two volumes make oned 
the handsomest gift-books of the year, (Harper & Bros,)-—— 
ALTHOUGH PIERRE LOT! has sat for some time among the 
“ Immortals,” he has been again translated. The cultured 
tine—for this broad land has bred such an anomaly—is voracious 
in his reading, and for him “ a9 Berney, Sailor,” has been done 
into English. It is essentially a record of the emotions—a 
to be read almost as Miss Blanche Amory read “‘ Mes Larmes”= 
which does not seem to be recommendation to our chilly t 
However, E, P. Robbins, the translator, was bold, though she ras 
the risk of being maudlin. Jean Berney, a scion of a res 
and reduced Provengal family, fails of admission to the Borda—tt 
French Annapolis—and so ships as a common sailor. He i# 
castle-builder, with a great and sentimental love for his mothe, 
He sails into many seas, has flirtations and one love affair, rises 
be a quartermaster and finally dies in the flower of his youth, <i 
service in the unwholesome China station. That is all the stor 
Where Loti is successful is in the cadencing of his adj 
the soft sequence of mellifluous words. This the Cassells’ tran 
lator has not given us, Indeed, at the end of the book there is# 
scene which for sickly sentimentality rather reminds us of the le 
mented demise of Paul Dombey, and surely M. Loti is not to blame 
for that. (Cassell Publishing Co.) 
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THERE IS A FAMILIAR story told of Bret Harte in the daysa 

_ California’s youth. It seems that once upon a time a friend, retum 
ing to his desi, found that the then unknown writer had left Gat 
a scribbled acceptance of an informal invitation to dinner,” 
chance this friend looked into his waste-paper basket, and’ 
a dozen draughts of the note he had just been reading, 
carded by the fastidious student of words, in dissatisfaction Wi 
their expression. This little anecdote must occur to one who rea) 
Mr. Harte’s later work. Perhaps the breeze does not blow 
freely as of old, and there is not so much fire; but art, “Com 
rancid art,” as a modern Californian remarked the other day, @ 
lows all things. The charm is different, but it is still keen. 3 
titular tale in “Sally Dows, and Other Stories” is oh so , 
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episode of love and adventure in Alabama. How we 
it all, rolling the sentences as sweet morsels in the mou 
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of the culture of the Old World. And yet—* quam mu- 
tatus ab illo”! One remembers a gray and courtly gentleman, 
whose obvious distinction was heightened by the ribbon of a dec- 
he recent host in a London club, who knew and talked 
of London town, with constant correction of Mr. Augustus Hare ; 
and one remembers wondering if this indeed was ever the observ- 
ant dweller in mining camps—the Forty-niner par excellence. 
There is the same sense of surprise lurking between the lines of 
his latest tale—a pleasant story told by a master, in the develop- 
ment of a master's nicest ty e. But alas! “od sont les neiges 
@antan?” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


“SINGULARLY DELUDED,” by the author of the much-discussed 
“Heavenly Twins,” is a story we recommend to the lover of an 
= and adventuresome plot, who does not stickle for the 

Mrs. Leslie Somers is the rich and happy young wife of a 
well-known but over-worked London barrister. Established at a 











sea-side retreat, she is suddenly launched into an unexpected 
ha at the end of a blissful day spent’ with her husband and 
boy in wandering hand in hand, on shore and moor. The 


sun is bright, the gorse shines yellow in the light, the barrister’s 
moodiness seems to have gg eomtee Allishappiness. Playful- 
ly Mrs, Somers is tied to a telegraph pole and deserted by her 
lord and master. He does not, however, return, and our heroine, 
released after several hours, by a young doctor opportunely on a 
tramp, is advised that her husband’s flight is probably the result of 
his mental strain—a delusion, She must of course search for him, 
and forthwith sets out for town, to play detective with a delightful- 
Fortunatus os and a flazr for clews such as has made famous 
heroes of Gaborieau or Miss Green. The chase lies through 
the Channel Islands, and the quarry is one whom description leads 
her to ize as her husband, though travelling under an assum- 
edname. Marvellous are the adventures and escapes by field and 
flood, until it reached the startling dénouement. e understand 
that this cleverly-told tale, now just published, belongs to a much 
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“4 catlier stage of Mme. Sarah Grand’s production than the “ Heav- 

¢ ely Twins.” (D. Appleton & Co.) 

" ANY ILLUSTRATED edition of Sarah Orne Jewett’s “ Deep- 

4 haven” would be welcomed, as any other new edition would be; but 

- Seernes by Charles Herbert and Maria Oakes Woodbury, in’ 
of the edition er review, are so pretty and appropriate as to add 

‘sl pan sinegat to the reader’s pleasure. There is no mistaking the 

character of the scenery or the persons depicted. Nowhere but 
oe in New England will one find these sunlit village, streets, rough 

* roads, rotting wharves, jolly old sea-captains, mackerel-salters, 

- and gravestones—for even the latter look jolly. with their 

sili dates of birth and death so very remote from one another. In her 

cious 

done 

bet 

af ‘The Atlantic Monthly ” 

= THERE Is AN AIR of holiday festivity about most of the Decem- 

aes ber magazines, but Zhe Atlantic Monthly is not of the number. 

the This veteran magazine comes forward in its Puritan gown of brown 

ee and black, as who should say, “ Begone with your holiday frippery ! 

other, Our readers want no inducements to read us; we are always read- 

seat able.” And so it is solid, dignified and literary; a magazine that 
alter Me Met be read, for it has no pictures to distract attention from the 

‘story text. It may be oe an idea, but it seems to us that this month the 

tives, bo a is a little fuller than usual and with articles that invite 

a reading. 
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TuHorgAvu’s ENGLISH CRONY 
Mr. F. B. Sanborn, who is one of the last of the Concord literary 
cbterie, has a on Thoreau and his friend Thomas Cholmon- 
deley, a young lishman who met Thoreau at Emerson's table, 
and at once csulived a strong liking for him. They had outdoor 
tastes in common, and after Cholmondeley returned to England, 
and interesting letters. The little of 
one are characteristic. The letter was written 


J. G.] Wilkinson’s vigorous and 
Wires,” esbadiins tected: antmemate 

F t r mething as on the 
the war would be of service. Cannot le supply it ? 
him to provide the remedy. 
, I am not in any sense a politician. You, 
and compact isle, may dream ofa _— 
doubts whether I and new 
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new preface the author adverts to the fact that when the book was 
first published, the summer movement from city to country had ‘but 
just n; since then, there have been many changes,’ mostly 
or the better, but the types have not changed very much, and 
“ Deephaven” is still an accurate picture of the out-of-the-way New 
England village. The new edition is bound in a very pretty cover 
of white, dark green and silver. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 












“ THE TENANT of Wildfell Hall,” in two delightful volumes, has 
been added to the series of the novels of Charlotte, Emily and 
Anne Bronté published in London by J. M. Dent & Co. The gen- 
eral make-up of the edition has already been described in 7he 
Critic. The small photogravure illustrations to the present vol- 
umes are rather better than the average. (Macmillan & Co.)-— 
TOLSTOi's “ ANNA KARENINA” appears in an illustrated edition, 
with the portrait of the author as frontispiece, and ten full-page 
illustrations in half-tone, The work was noticed in The Critic of 
April 10, 1886. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.)——-A NEW EDITION of A. 
Conan Doyle’s novel, “ The Sign of the Four,” which was reviewed 
in The Critic of Oct. 14, has a frontispiece in half-tone and is 
printed in large ype. (J. B. Lippincott Co,.)—— THE ABBOT,” 
“The Pirate,” ‘ Kenilworth” and “The Fortunes of a * are 
the latest issues of the new Dryburgh Edition of the Waverley 
Novels. The illustrations—full-page woodcuts, i William- 
son, W. H. Overend, H. M. Paget and Godfrey C. Hindley—are of 
equal merit with those in the volumes previously issued, ' The 
novels have appeared, from month to month, with commendable 
regularity. The latest is the fourteenth; and the twenty-fifth, to 
appear next November, will complete an edition of these classics 
that is cheap only in its price. (Macmillan & Co.) 





“ PHINEAS REDUX,” “ The Duke's Children” and “ The Prime 
Minister,” by Anthony Trollope, appear, each in three small vol- 
umes, as issues of the Parliamentary series. The style is neat and 
simple, with dark red covers, type of a readable size, and good 
paper. We cannot say very much for the photogravure frontis- 
pieces, (Dodd, Mead & Co.)——Miss BREMER’s “ The-Home,” 
translated 4 Bee d Howitt, is the latest issue in the series of Rep- 
resentative Novels, published b G, P. Putnam's Sons. It makes 
two handy volumes, well-printed at the Knickerbocker Press, and 
bound in dark olive cloth, with arabesque ornamentation in gold. | (G. 
P, Putnam's Sons..——-A NEW EDITION of Elizabeth Wetherell's 
“ Queechy ” is adorned by a frontispiece and numerous illustrations 
in the text by Mr. Frederick Dielman, (J. B. Lippincott Co,)—— 
WE HAVE RECEIVED, in the new and revised edition of William 
Black’s novels, copies of “Sabina Zembra,” “ In Far Lochaber '' 
and “ White Heather,” neatly printed in type of a readable size, 
and substantially bound in dark green cloth. (Harper & Bros.) 


The December Magazines 


life. No, I am not patriotic; I shall not meddle with the Gem of 
the Antilles. General Quitman cannot count on my aid, alas for 
him! nor can General Pierce. 

“T still take my daily walk, or skate over Concord fields or mea- 
dows, and on the whole have more to do with Nature than with 
man, We have not had much snow this winter, but have had some 
remarkably cold weather, the mercury, February 6, not rising above 
6° below zero during the day, and the next morning falling to 26°. 
Some ice is still 30 inches thick about us, A rise in the river has 
made uncommonly good skating, which I have improved to the ex- 
tent of some 30 miles a day, 15 out and 15 in, 

“Emerson is off westward, enlightening the Hamiltonians [in 
Canada] and others, mingling his thunder with that of Niagara. 
Channing still sits warming his five wits—his sixth, you know, is 
always limber—over that stove, with the dog down Lowell 
has just been appointed Professor of Belles-Lettres in Harvard 
University, in place of Longfellow, resigned, and will go very soon 
to spend another year in Europe, before taking his seat, 

tt wen from time to time congratulating myself on my general 
want of success as a lecturer; apparent want of success, but is it 
not a real triumph? I do my work clean as I go along, and they, 
will not be likely to want me anywhere again, So there isno danger 
of my repeating myself, and getting to a barrel of sermons, which 
you must upset, and begin again with.” 

LAFCADIO H&ARN’s JAPANESE HOME — 

In an article on “ The Eternal Feminine,” Lafcadio Hearn writes 
of his home in Japan, to illustrate a point—the Japanese love of the 
oo rit tle J house, the d f 

“In my little Japanese j ‘usuma, or sliding screens o 

ue between room and rates have designs ne face lam 
never of looking. The designs vary in different parts of the 
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dwelling ; I will speak only of the fusuma dividing my study from 
a smaller apertsnent, The nal color is a delicate cream-yellow ; 
and the golden pattern is very simple—the mystic-jewel symbols of 
Buddhism scattered over the surface by pairs. But no two sets of 
pairs are placed at exactly the same distance from each other; and 
the symbols themselves. are curiously diversified, never appearing 
twice in exactly the same position or relation. Sometimes one 
jewel is transparent, and its fellow opaque; sometimes both are 
opaque or both diaphanous,; sometimes the transparent one is the 
larger of two, sometimes the opaque is the larger ; sometimes both 
are precisely the same size; sometimes they ores and sometimes 
do net touch; sometimes the opaque is on the left, sometimes on 
the right; sometimes the transparent jewel is above, sometimes 
below. Vainly does the eye roam over the whole surface in search 
of a repetition, or of anything resembling regularity, either in dis- 
tribution, juxtaposition, grouping, dimensions, or contrasts. And 
throughout the whole dwelling nothing resembling regularity in the 
various decorative designs can be found, The ingenuity by which 
it is avoided is amazing—rises to the dignity of genius. Now, all 
this is a common characteristic of Japanese decorative art ; and 
after:-having lived a few yore under its influences, me sight of a 
regular. pattern upon.a wall, a carpet, a curtain, a ceiling, upon any 
jt ie ag ll like a horrible vulgarism, Surely, his be- 
cause we have so long been accustomed to look at Nature anthro- 
pomorphically that we can still endure mechanical ugliness in our 
own decorative art, and that we remain insensible to charms of 
Nature which are clearly perceived even by the eyes of the Japanese 
child, wondering over its mother’s shoulder at the green and blue 
wonder of the world. ‘He,’ saith a Buddhist text, ‘who discerns 
that nothingness is law—such a one hath wisdom.’ ” 

Among other contributions to.this number, that, will attract the 
casual as well as the Donen reader, are Mrs, Kate Douglas 
Wiggin's “Tom o’ the Blueb'ry Plains,” which is marked by that 
note.of pathos.so often.found in Mrs. Wiggin’s stories, but which 
is never too prolonged ; “ Western Landscapes,” by Hamlin Gar- 
land, which are so good of their kind that they can be by the same 

that interviews Eugene Field and writes up the fing side of 
estern literature, “ Mere Literature,” an essay by Woodrow 
Wilson, which the beginner in literature will find pom more sugges- 
tive than any number of descriptions of ‘‘ the methods of authors.” 
‘¢ Harper’s Monthly ’’ 

Christmas is resplendent on the cover of the December Harfer’s, 
and tinges the text and illustrations, In the matter of text we have 
nine short stories by nine exceptionally ee story-tellers—Thom- 
as Nelson Page’s a eqs — of Virginia, “ The Old Domin- 
ion’; a glimpse of “ The House of Commons,” by T. P, O’Connor, 
M.P.; “An Outpost of Civilization,” written and illustrated by Frederic 
Remington ; together with a varied editorial department. _In the 
matter of illustrations there are nine pictures by Edwin A. pepe: 
three by A. B. Frost, sixteen by Howard Pyle, eleven by C. 5. 
Reinhart, ten by Frederic Remington, three by W. T. Smedley, 
nine by A. E. Sterner, two by Clifford Carleton, two by W. H. Hyde, 
and one each by F. V: Du Mond, George Du Maurier, Guy Rose, 
Peter Newell and O. Herford. 

“*Oxe Vircinny.” 

Mr. Page’s description of Richmond makes us feel like shaking 
the dust of New York from our heels and taking our flight to that 
old and picturesque city :— 

“ It may be that nativity in Virginia and many years of residence 
in Richmond have inclined the mind of the writer to idealize the 
city’s loveliness, yet he knows no city in the United States more 
beautiful. It is not that the houses generally are handsome, but 
there are sections of the city where the yards, filled with trees, 
look like bowers, and the public squares are among the most beau- 
tiful'in the country, ‘The Capitol Square,’ with its leafy slopes, 
its fine old Capitol lifting itself on its eminence with the simple 
ogee of an old temple, and with its broad walk, with the splen- 

Washington Monument at one end, and the im old 
‘ Governor's ion’ at the other, is perhaps the pret park of 
its size in the country. It is certainly so to a Virginian, for many 
proud or tender associations cling about the place. For a hundred 
seca and arg oa city has been associated with all that Virgin- 
are of,” 

The illustrations bear out Mr; Page’s verdict in favor of Rich- 
mond’s charm. 
HATS IN THE House of ComMONS fet 

We all know that members of Parliament keep their hats on 
when in session ; but just when and how it is done is told in Mr. 
O'Connor's article, a vivid description of the personnel 
and customs of the lower _ 








“ The first thing that strikes the, visitor. to the House of 
mons is that—here also it is exceptional among the legislatures of 
the world—the House of Commons permits its members to retg 
their hats during the sitting. Indeed it is the rule to wear and th 
exception not to wear the hat, Mr. Gladstone never wears his h 
—there have been exceptions, to one of which I will allude pres. 
ently; nor did Mr. Smith, the late respected leader in the Houseof 
Commons on the Conservative side; nor did Disraeli; nor. dos 
Mr, Balfour, nor Sir Charles Russell. A member, however, cay 
keep his hat on only when he is in his seat. If he rises to 
he of course takes off his hat ; if he rises to leave his seat and 
out of the House, he has to take off his hat ; so long as he rem 
standing in any pa of the House, he has to keep off his hat, 
There are some of the older members who, even when 
over their seats to converse with a member on the bench in front 
of them, take off their hats, And it is usual, too, when a member 
interjects an observation across the floor to take it off. It was 
also the invariable custom when. a member was referred to that he 
should raise his hat, but this rule is falling into desuetude.” 

PRAYERS IN PARLIAMENT 

Another custom described with some particularity is prayers in 
the Commons, ‘ 

“ Each sitting of the House is begun by the solemn. reading of 
prayers by the Speaker's chaplain—at present the well-known 
Archdeacon Farrar. * * * Qn the. large table that stands is 
front of the Speaker’s chair there is a box which contains a num- 
ber of cards with the word ‘Prayers’ printed upon them. The 
member who has attended prayers. writes his name on this card, 
and thereafter places it in the small slot which is. at the back of 
each seat in the House; and for that particular evening that seatis 
his. The first:seat on the front bench below the gangway isa 
place peculiarly well suited for the rilla that is ever on the 
watch for the moment to make an onslaught on a wicked admin 
istration; and Mr, Labouchere, as the chief of the guerillas, is 
especially fond of this seat, and has occupied it for years. This 
incumbency, though sanctified by so many years of usage, has still 
to be won by regular attendance at every evening's prayers; the 
rule is inflexible—except in the ‘cases already mentioned—that a 
seat can be held only for one night, and that then it shall be won by 
attendance at prayers. The second peculiarity is that the men who 
are most. in want of the assistance of prayers, as having the heaviest 
or upon their shoulders—the members of the administra- 
tion and the leaders of parties—are always conspicuously absent,” 

THE NED OF LITERARY CRITICISM 
~ In England there has been a little revolt among authors: whoart 
suffering .from.an overdose of criticism. In America, Mr, Charle 
Dudley Warner thinks that we are suffering for want of the medi- 
cine :— 

* There seems to be.a general impression that in a new country 
like the United States, where everythin grows freely, almost spon- 
taneously, as by a hew creative impulse, literature had better be 
left to develop itself without criticism, as. practically it has been left 
—every tree to get as high as it can without reference to shape or 
character. We say, as practically it has-been left. For while there 
has been some good criticism in this country of other literatures, 
an application of sound scholarship and wide comparison, 
been very little of this applied to American literature. There-has 
been some fault-finding, some ridicule, a deal of the slashing 
personality and the expression of individual. prejudice and likeor 
dislike which characterized so much ofthe. British review 
of the beginning of this century—much of it utterly conv 
and blind judgment—but almost no attempt to ascertain the essence 
and purport of our’ achievement, and to. ape al it at the bar of 
comparative excellence, both.as to form and substance. It ism 
denied that there has been much. i and even just 
ing of our literature, with note of its defects and ‘its exce 
but it will be scarcely claimed for even this that it is cosmo 
How little of the application of universal principles to specific pre 
ductions:! We thought it bad taste when Matt Arnold put bis 
— on Emerson as he would put his finger on Socrates or 0” 
Milton. His judgment may have been wrong, or it a have bees 
right, matter of.individual taste we would have been indifferent to; 
seemed.as if it were the universality of the test from w: 
national vanity shrunk. We have our own standards ; if we choos 
a dollar is sixty-five cents, and we resent the commercial 
that a dollar is one hundred cents, It seems that the thingthat 
American literature needs just now, and needs more than any other 
literature in the world, is criticism.” 
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literary criticism in the country,” and other dicta to the 
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‘« Scribner’s Magazine’’ 

Seriiner's makes no special effort in the direction of a holiday cover; 
but just to let you know that it has not forgotten that this is the holi- 
day season, it has run upa tree across its regular design, whose solid 

en branches form a - background for the black lettering of 
Oe title. Mr. Robert Grant opens the number with a characteristic 
account of “A Bachelor’s Christmas,” which other besides old 
bachelors will read with interest. Other stories with a Christmas 
flavor are by Thomas Nelson Page, Henry van Dyke, Edith Whar 
ton and Herbert D. Ward. Sir Walter Scott is a contributor to 
the number also. The contribution is a series of hitherto unpub- 
lished letters, porporting to have been written in the reign of James 
1. of England. Mr. Lang, who introduces and edits them, says :— 
“The style entirely took me in, and it was not till I had turned 
back for a page or two, that I found the letters were of Sir Walter's 
own composition.” ‘The letters are printed by permission of Mrs. 
Maxwell Scott. “The of the number represents the muse 
of Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Richard Henry Stoddard, Edith M. 
Thomas, Duncan Campbell Scott and Gra R. Tomson, The 
illustrations represent J. R. Weguelin, Edwin Lord Weeks, F. S. 
Church, Howard Pyle, A. B. Frost and Irving R. Wiles.” An arti- 
cle of striking interest and value is on “A Seaich for della Robbia 
Monuments in Rome,” by Prof. Allan Marquand, illustrated with 
sixteen of half-tone reproductions, printed in tint made from 
the'colleetion of the author, whose or of the subject. entitles 
him‘to a‘hearing by all serious students o 


sculpture and lovers of 
the beautiful in plastic art. 


DgL_LA ROBBIA MONUMENTS 

“The monuments of the Robbia school,” says Prof. Marquand, 
“are well distributed throughout Tuscany; they are found also in 
the Marches and in Umbria, and as far.south as Rome and Naples. 
Many of them have travelled to the museums and private collec- 

tions of northern Europe, and a few have reached this country. 
“These sculptured monuments are made of terra-cotta, and cov- 
ered with an opaque stanniferous glaze, in which the colors are 
mixedasinenamel, The figured reliefs are sometimes white against 
ablue background, but often exhibit a variety of colors, The pop- 
ular impression—for which Vasari is responsible—that the art of 
these glazes was discovered by Luca della Robbia, that it 
preserved as a secret and perished with his school, has proved 
to be unfounded. Opease glazes were applied to sculpture during 
the Gothic period in Spain, and found their way to Italy long before 
Luca della Robbia was born. They disappear in the late Renais- 
sance—partly because paint and varnish produced brilliant effects 
on terra-cotta with less labor, and partly because stucco and paint- 
ings-on canvas were cheaper than sculptures in marble and terra- 
The spirit of the age also demanded brilliant reds and 
naturalistic flesh colors, and these were impossible in opaque 
glazes, To the art historian these monuments afford many an in- 
and perplexing problem. They differ widely in style and 
artistic merit, and it is no easy task to assign to each its proper 

historical position,” 
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DECLINE. OF THE YASHMAK 
series descriptive. of cities, Mr. F. Marion Crawford con- 
a paper on Constantinople. The sub is one that ap- 
to the author of “ Mr. Isaacs,” by its Oriental color and mys- 

aturally the Turkish women attracted Mr, Crawford's at- 

he says that in the matter of beauty they are not what 
tobe. Since the veil or yashmak has f into partial 
-of the women, has also departed. Isn't ex- 
in the imagination of those writers who fancied 
transcendent beauty could lurk behind those mys- 
. Crawford says :— 
<n sendt egrer is not what it was ten years ago, and has 

to hide the face at all. Strict as the Sultan’s ordi- 
naneeis, there is not the slightest pretence of obeying it, and in the 
oer gam of cases a thin white veil barely covers the fore- 
band 
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and is but loosely drawn together under the chin. The cross- 
which used to na the nose above the eyes has entirely dis- 
or is worn only when ladies in public at such 
Sed tha enphorsn, mem be admnteed that wht te duce of 
t must mi t wit 
that old-fashioned veil, a great illusion has disappeared from the 
streets of Constantinople. There was something very my meg 
aboutit, Black eyes never looked so black and deep and liquid as 
when seen: by themselves, as it were, between two broad bands of 
paque white. In those days every yashmak veiled an ideal beauty, 
from the ugliness of the pale and flaccid features 
now generally discloses. ..One is inclined to doubt 
in common use in the harem of to-day,” 
describes Constantinople as.a lively city, “ There 





F 





is no city in the world,” he says, “ where somany different types 

of humanity meet and jostle each other and the stranger sat» every 

= win nation in Europe is represented,.and every nation of 
sia as or 


A Porm By Mr. ALDRICH 
Mr, Aldrich's poem is called “ Voices and Visions,” and is “A 
Prelude to a Book of Verse ” :— 
** In youth, beside the lonely sea, 
Voices and visions came to me. 


‘* Titania and her furtive broods 
Were my familiars in the woods. 


‘* From every flower that broke in flame, 
Some half-articulate whisper came. 


“In every wind I felt the stir 
Of some celestial messenger. 


‘* Later, amid the city’s din 
And toil and wealth and want and sin, 


“ They followed me from street to street, 
The dreams that made my boyhood sweet. 


‘* As in the silence-haunted glen, 
So, mid the crowded ways of men 


** Strange lights my errant fancy led, 
Strange watchers stood beside my bed. 


‘* Ill fortune had no shafts for me 
In this aérial company. 


** Now one by one the visions fly, 
And one by one the voices die, 


‘** More distantly the accents ring, 
More frequent the receding wing. 


‘* Full dark shall be the days in’store, 
When voice and vision come no more!” 





‘*The Century Magazine’’ 

The December Century comes bravely forward in a new 
cover, gay with soft browns and reds on a white ground. Amo 
the literary contributors to the number are bs ge Russell Lowell, 
Mark Twain, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Richard Henry Stoddard, 
Mrs, Schuyler van Rensselaer, Phillips Brooks, Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin, F. Hopkinson Smith, Anna Eichberg King, T. Cole (the en- 

aver), Joel Chandler Harris, George W. Cable, Nellie Mackubin, 
William Bispham, Clinton Scollard, Howard Pyle, Charles Egbert 
Craddock, Rev. Dr. Henry van Dyke, John Williamson’ Palmer, 
Alice Williams Brotherton, William C. Church, A. W. Drake, W. 
Lewis Fraser, Alice Wellington Rollins and Richard Watson Gilder. 
The art features of the number are particularly see There 
are five engravings by T, Cole—four after Rembrandt, includ- 
ing “The Supper at Emmaus” and the detail of “The Night- 
Watch,” and one after Jan Steen; also a portrait of historic in- 
terest, representing “Gen. Grant writing his Memoirs at Mount 
McGregor,” and a portrait of Berlioz, both engraved by T. John- 
son; hitherto unpublished sketches by the great French painters 
Géréme, Laurens, Bouguereau, Chavannes, Lefébvre, Maignan, 
Lenepveu ; two drawings by Sir Frederick Leighton; “A Set 
of Sketches" by Howard Pyle; poems decorated by Du Mond and 
Brennan ; an interesting portrait of Napoleon I., after a drawing 
from life by Captain Marryat; and other work by Ella Condie 
Lamb, F. L. M. ape, Alice Barber Stephens, F, Hopkinson Smith, 
George Wharton Edwards, Arthur J. man, Howard Helmick, 
Henry Sandham, Louis Loeb, R. F. an a J. Carrell Lucas and 
Harry Fenn. There is alsoa characteristic portrait of Mark Twain, 
from an amateur photograph taken at Onteora in the Catskills, 
This is apropos of Mr, Clemens’s new serial, “‘ Puddin’head Wilson,” 
which begins in this number, 

T. CoLe AMONG THE DuTCH MASTERS 

Timothy Cole, the engraver, who has done so much, to .make 
acquainted with early Italian art, has begun a series.of engra’ 
of the old Dutch masters for Zhe Century. He tells us, in. a sHort 
paper, of his first impression of Dutch art :— 

“On my first arrival in Holland, fresh from Italy and the clas- 
sicism of Italian art, and having my mind imbued with its fair and 
heavenly images, I was ill tits § to drop immediately into ee 
pathy with Dutch art. Though I felt I should rience no diffi- 
culty in this respect, yet when I walked through the Ryks Museum 
in Amsterdam, a strange sadness came over me, and L felt inclined 
to look around on the collection of small pictures as upon a vps 
waste. How should I ever learn to love these genre subjects, w: 
what appeared to me their gross materialism? I could have wept, 
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I had descended from Parnassus, and was once more among the 
haunts‘of men, * * * 

“Nine months have passed since that time, and now I marvel 
greatly, as I pause before my favorites in the gallery, that I could 

ve been so blind to their charming qualities. Every day I made 
a new discovery, until I began to count the masterpieces by the 
score. Now| see working in these earnest Dutchmen the same 
spirit of sincerity and love and reverence which actuated the Italians. 

hese honest workers tell us in their pictures that all things are 
miracles, and that each part and tag of anything or of anyoneis a 
miracle ; and so they paint the hair of a cow’s back with the same 
reverence that Fra Angetico ainted the flowers of paradise, and 
an old woman’s face is as divine as that of an angel. How can 
there be too much fidelity and realism where nature is approached 
with humility and reverence? Even the sublimity of the Italian, 
which lifts one to the skies, is not wanting in the. wonderful land- 
a of Ruysdael and Hobbema. I learn now that what charmed 
and fascinated in the work of the Italians holds me equally in this 
of the Hollanders.” 

LOWELL ON INDISPENSABLE AUTHORS 

From one of the hitherto unpublished essays by James Russell 
Lowell we quote this poneategh — 

“There are certain books which it is necessary to read; but they 
are veryfew. Looking at the matter from an esthetic point of view 
merely, I should say that thus far only one man had been able to 
use types so universal, and to draw figures so cosmopolitan, that 
they are equally true in all languages and equally acceptable to the 
whole Indo-European branch, at least, of the human family. That 
man is Homer, and there needs, it seems to me, no further proof of 
his individual existence than this very fact of the solitary unap- 
proachableness of the ‘ Iliad’ and the ‘Odyssey.’ The more won- 
derful they are, the more likely to be the work of one person. 
Nowhere is the purely natural man presented to us so nobly and 
sincerely as in these poems, 

“Not far below these I should place the ‘ Divina Commedia’ 
of Dante, in which the history of the spiritual man is sketched with 
equal command of material and grandeur of outline. ‘Don Quix- 
ote’ stands upon the same level, and receives the same universal 
appreciation. Here we have the spiritual and the natural man set 

‘ore us inhumorouscontrast. In the knight and his squire, Cer- 
vantes has typified the two opposing poles of our dual nature—the 
imagination and the understanding as they appear in contradiction, 
This is the only comprehensive satire ever written, for it is utterly 
independent of time, place and manners. 

“*Faust’ gives us the natural history of the human intellect, 
Mephistopheles being merely the projected impersonation of that 
skepticism which is the invariable result of a purely intellectual 
culture, These four books are the only ones in which universal 
facts of human nature and experience are ideally represented. They 
can therefore never be displaced, * * * 

“I have not mentioned Shakespeare, because his works come 
under a different category. Though they mark the very highest 
level of human genie, they a represent no special epoch in the 
history of the individual mind. The man of Shakespeare. is always 
the man of actual life as he is acted upon by the worlds of sense 
and of spirit under certain definite conditions, We all of us may 
be in the position of Macbeth or Othello or Hamlet, and we ap- 
preciate their sayings and deeds potentially, so to spéak, rather 
than actually, through the sympathy of our common nature and not 
of our experience.” : 

Boucuergau AT Work 

In “Chats with Famous Painters,” we find this. about Bouguereau, 
whose work, notwithstanding its popularity, we do not admire ;-— 

“ The workshop of another creator, the most. popular painter in 
the world, Bouguereau, is only twenty feet from that of Laurens, 
just across the driveway. ‘Entrez,’ cries a voice. On the left in 
the studio stand two patrons; on the right a young aspirant with 
his picture, come for the master’s friendly criticism. In the midst 
is the robust and genial Bouguereau, working steadily with pencil 
and paper, a charming young Italian girl kneeling close before him, 
clad in a peplum and holding a basket. 

“ He goes straight on with his work, keeping up a running fire 
of conversation, satisfying and gratifying all his visitors at once. 
*Do bes like that pose? I have put models into ev in the 
world, I believe — except that of the “ Night” of Michelangelo. I 
can’t get that pose; nobody can take it. Is it hard to find good 

? Yes, for the face; fine forms are common en .. We 
find one model with good arms, another with fine legs; but good 
faces are rare, very rare.’ Naturally, at this you inspect the face 
of the little figure with the basket, and you see that this time the 
— has indeed found his beautiful face, and you see also whence 
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** A‘ JoLLy Sonc oF THE HoLty” 


There is a Christmas note in this song that Clinton Scollard sings, 
which makes it worth repeating :— 


‘** Care is but a bursted bubble, 
Trill the carol, troll the catch; 
Sooth, we'll cry, * A truce to trouble!’ 
Mirth and mistletoe shall match, 


= Happy folly! we'll be jolly! 
o’d be melancholy now? 
With a ‘ Hey, the gin a Ho; the holly!’ 
Polly hangs the holly bough. 


‘* Laughter lurking in the eye, sir, 
Pleasure foots it frisk and free. 
He who frowns or looks awry, sir, 
Faith, a witless wight is he! 


‘** Merry folly! what a volle 
Greets the hanging of the bough! 
With a ‘ Hey, the holly! Ho, the holly!’ 
Who'd be melancholy now?” 





‘The Forum ’’ 

The legend printed in red ink; at the top of. The Forum's cove, 

announcing the reduction in price, will appeal to the publicwith 
a strongtr voice than any new design could. possibly do, The 
editor's name, Walter H. Page, also-appears' on the cover; which 
is no more than a proper recognition of the good work that Mr, 
Page has done for this magazine. 

n article to which allusion has.already been madein The Crili 
is that written by H. W.,Mabie, on.“ The Most Popular Novelsin 
America.” Mr, Mabie proves by statistics that the best authors are 
the most popular, and that the day of trashy stories is a short¢ 
The result of the statisticsgathered on this subject, by Mr. J, 
win Tait’s plan of interviewing the librarians throughout the coun 
try, is certainly pratilying. age at times surprising, Outofi77 
novels, arranged in the order of their popularity, the works of these 
et American writers take the lead :—Hawthorne, Mrs. Stowe,], 

enimore Cooper, Mark. Twain, bobo, Sig Irving. These are 
away ahead of Mr, James, Mr. Howells, Mr. Crawford, Mr, Cable 
and even Mr, Robert Louis Stevenson. 

“It is clear,” says Mr. Mabie, “ that the American reading aa 
recognizes literary quality, and ae it when it is vitalized 
deep and real human interésts, It.is clear also that this same pul- 
lic retains its old-time liking for a strong story-element ; in other 
words, for dramatic quality and power. It prefers ‘Ivanhoe’ to 
* Waverley,’ ‘The Scarlet Letter’ to‘ The. Marble Faun,’ ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’ to ‘Old Town Folks,’ ‘Adam Bede’ to ‘ Daniel Dé 
ronda,’ ‘ Vanity Fair’ to ‘Pendennis,’ and ‘ Jane Eyre’ to heey 5 
and it prefers Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, Hawthorne, M 
Stowe and Charlotte Brorfté to Mr. Howells, Dr, Holmes, 
James, and Mr. Black. The foremost English and American® 
elists of the century, with a single significant exception, appear! 
the list, but there is a notable absence of a names, , Hugo! 
‘ Les Misérables ’ is widely read, but of the notable movement 
tion in France and Russia the reading public in this country frsy-y 
to have taken small ac€ount: ‘ Turgenieff finds no place in this list; 
nor does Tolstoi, Gogol. or Dostoyevski,, The masters of French 
fiction are also conspicuous by their absence; for there is no report 
of Flaubert, Balzac, Daudet, Maupassant,’ or Zola. Ibsen and 
Bjérnson are unrecognized; and there is no record of the § 
novelists whose names are very familiar to the smaller constit 
of cultivated readers, The taste of ‘the ‘reading public is 
for writers of our own language, save in the case of sto 
classical fame ; or, as in the case of ‘Les Misérables,’ of storits 
which appeal to a deep ahd wide solidarity of human interest; 
as in the case of ‘ The Count of Monte Cristo,’ of stories of 
dealing with the old-time and all-time elements of adventure 
incident.” 

The “significant exception” to which Mr. Mabie alludes 
Thomas Hardy, and yet how few novels have excited the discussion 
provoked by “ Tess of the D’Urbervilles,” 

FRANcIs PARKMAN’S HEROISM 

The Rev. Julius H. Ward writes of “ Francis Parkman and His 
Work,” and his article is the result of personal knowledge. 
says :— 

OE the story of Francis Parkman's life should be written as he 
lived it, as the mind rose above and controlled the body, it 
make one of the most thrilling narratives of heroic effort that 
ever been given to the world. His achievement was great, butit 
was produced under difficulties which showed the man to be 1 
than his work. The strength of his i is to be m 
the difficulties which beset him. 
years he could not use his eyes continuously for more than 













or a. great portion of the Hf 
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minutes. He had the industry and the habits of application of a 

man, and his life was spent in the handling of historical 
ma s, but he was compelled to follow the life of a recluse. 
Much as he enjoyed society, he could not bear the strain of it. 
He must choose between his pleasure and his work, and it was al- 
ways in favor of the work. ‘No other literary man of the period 
has labored under* greater difficulties. ‘The Oregon Trail’ was 
dictated to his companion among the savages, and all his other 
volumes were dictated to a member of his family who prepared 
them for the press. When I asked to be allowed to see his manu- 
scripts, he replied ‘I have none.’ He could not bear’ the strain of 
writing, and it was vere with the utmost care and seclusion from 
excitement that he could work at all. For half a century he lived 
a life of ‘ repressed activity’ (these are his own wont), ating his 


From McOlure’s Magasine 
Freperick W. FARRAR 


mind wholly unimpaired, but unable to use it ond a certain 
limit on the penalty of having it taken away from ree 


: “Tue Fair Itseur” 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer has a thoughtful and appreciative 
paper on-“ Some Permanent Results of the World's Fair,” in which 
she says that, “the greatest thing was the total, glittering, mur- 
murous, restful, magical, evanescent Fair itself, seated by the blue 
waters, wearing the five crowns, served by novel boatmen, and with 
the lap so full of treasure that as piece by piece it was held up, it 

cr nage bal on was lost — in he pile. This 
acle wi or the inw e of our 
people; and be a joy of their solkude” = 


Copyright 1896 by 8. S. McClure, L’t’a 
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Other articles of interest are “ Child Study the Basis of Exact 
Education,” by President G. Stanley Hall; “Israel Among the 
Nations,” by W. E. H. Lecky; “* The Beginning of Man and the 
Age of the Race,” by Dr. D. G. Brinton; “A Plan to Free the 
Schools from Politics,” by Dr. J. M. Rice, and “ Uses of Rich 
Men in a Republic,” another of Frederic Harrison’s iconoclastic 
papers. 


** McClure’s Magazine’’ 

If McClure's Magazine were a Home-Rule organ, the cover of 
its December number could not be of a more vivid. green. It is 
very striking, and the “ starring” of its' special features makes an 
exceedingly pretty effect. This is the first number of the new vol- 
ume, as well as the holiday number, and naturally gives occasion 

for congratulation, M/cClure’s has weathered 
the storm of an exceptionally hard six months, 
and is now, we understand, well upon its feet, 
The number in hand is the best of this maga- 
zine yet issued, and does credit to all its de- 
partments, 


ARCHDEACON FARRAR AT HOME 

The opening article of the number describes 
Archdeacon Farrar at his home in Dean’s Yard, 
and is from the pen of Arthur Warren, the rep- 
resentative of the Boston Herald in London. 
Illustrations “ made on the spot,” by Arthur 
Jule Goodman, accompany the article, which 
is a most readable one. In the course of a 
conversation, the Archdeacon described him- 
self as one of the most unmethodical of men, 
and yet he admitted that he got through a great 
deal of work :— 

“*T am at work at half-past eight in the 
morning. I have a large mail, asa rule, and 
when that is sifted and answered; I work at one 
thing or another till ten in the evening. Idoa 
good part of my task at the Athenzum Club 
in the afternoon. But, of course, the chief 
of it is done in this omy & and at this tall desk 
by the window. You have probably noticed 
that I prefer to stand while writing. An hour 
or two before bed-time I devote to reading. 
Besides, of course, as Chaplain to the Speaker, 
Iam bound to regular attendance at the House 
of Commons,’ ‘Daily?’ ‘ At three o'clock, 
excepting Saturdays.’ ‘On Saturdays you write 
your sermons, I suppose?’ ‘No, Monday is 
my day for sermon writing. I prefer to do that 
work early in the week; then one has time'to 
dwell upon it.’ ‘Do you preach more than 
once a week?’ ‘Twice always. . Once’at St, 
Margaret's, and once at some other church in 
town or country. But it is not my practice to 
write more than one sermon in a week. And 
in spite of what you are good enough to say 
of “ facility,” I think no layman can realize the 
strain of preparing a fresh sermon for every 
Sunday in the year during many years.’ ‘ Un- 
less the “ layman” be a journalist,’ ”’ 

pene of Tennyson, Archdeacon Farrar 
said :— 


“*T was much in contact with Tennyson 
during many years—forty years, as I remember 
—for I was a young man when i first came to 


know him through his kind interest in a. book 
I had written, and in which I had dwelt on the 
fact of his surpassing all other poets in “ Mak- 
ing the sound an echo to the sense,” My most 
delightful recollections of him concern the 
many times when he read his poems to me, sometimes, too, before 
he had given them to the world. This was a great privilege, I 
remember that in one of our conversations | told him the story of 
St. Telemachus : how that Eastern sairt and hermit leaped. down 
between the swords of the gladiators and lost his life, and-how his 
noble act of self-devotion aroused the Christian world, Tennyson 
was deeply impressed with the story. He said he would make it 
the subject of a poem. “ But,’ he added eagerly, “ do not. tell 
my intention to anyone.” He was always averse to letting the 
world know what he was working on. He wrote the.poem on 
Telemachus, as you know, .. 1 embodied my recollections of Ten- 
nyson in a series of aricles signed “ Nemo.” They were published 
in England early. in the. months of 1893. In the Poet's: Corner 
there will be, ere long, a bust of the Laureate, by Woolner,’” 
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A feature of the number is “A Story of the Seen and:the Unseen,” 
pan Oliphant, called “A. Visitor and His Opinions,” It is:in 

, same line of thought as “Old Lady Mary,” one of the 
author's most discussed stories. A portrait.accompanies it. 





: *¢ Lippincott’s Magazine”’ i 
Capt. Charles King leads off in the December Lipdincott, wit 
one of his rattling military stories, called “ Sergeant Croesus.” It 
is the complete novel of the number. In the Journalist series, 
Louis N. Megargee tells of “a clever capture "—a true story, by 
the way. The tenth and last of the Notable Stories is “ When 
Hester Came,” by Mrs. Bride (séc) Neil Taylor, of Texas. 1. .N. 
Ingram gives an interesting account of that singular freak -of 
nature, “The Australian Rabbit-Plague”; Wilton Tournier tells 
“ How to Cultivate the Body,” a subject of daily increasing _in- 
terest, and Edgar Fawcett, who has had his share, writes of “Lit- 

erary Popularity.” 
Mr. FAWCETT ON FAME es 

“ Delectable indeed is popularity to an author, but popularity-is 
not all. It sometimes can “= found to an amazing extent in ‘the 
case of novelists whose work bears upon its face the a 
manual of future oblivion. Indeed, there is large evidence that 
few of the greatest writers have ever been popular, and even when 
the opposite has been true the wide circulations of their books have 
nearly always depended upon causes which did not concern their 
real greatness, 1 have always thought that thousands of ‘Macau- 
lay’s admirers quite failed to value him at his best and were more 
dazzled by his marvellous facility than by his vast intellectual splen- 
dor, A famous author, living in England, not long ago-said toome; 
half humorously, ‘ Do you know, | have never in my life had: but 
oné success?’ He told me the name of the book which had brought 
him this material and distinctive result, and I was hardly surprised 
to. learn that it did not by any means rank among his best. 

“ Authors are always foolish in striving to secure —— It 
is like the wind, and bloweth where it listeth, ae new year 
makes the celebrity of Walter Savage Landor firmer; And he 
has not only never been popular, but I question if his publishers 
could truthfully state that it has ever paid them to issue his won- 
derful writings. Again, Mr. Herbert Spencer will probably die a 
poor man ; and yet to doubt the worth of his work is like doubting 
the warmth of the sun. Emerson, a writer of unparalleled beauty 
and force (however one may care or not care for his tenets and 
theories), reaped nothing that resembled a fortune. Hawthorne 
‘was ‘no gatherer of gold, er the very marked renown 
which came to him a good while before his death, 

“ If writers like these had striven for popularity, they might have 
achieved merely éxtinction. They were doubtless neither anxious 
for.it nor disdainful of it, and no other course is the sensible 
and;philosophic one. The great secret of contentmenton the part 
of a writer is to assure himself that he has got ott of his pen the 
best work it can perform,” 


. Prov, Huxvey’s IRASCIBILITY 

In his department “ Men of the Day,” M. Crofton thus describes 
Prof, Huxley :— 

“Prof. Huxley, the great scientist, is a keen-eyed, sharp-féatured 
man with curly whitish side-whiskers, but is clean-shaven:as'to 
and chin, and is rising nine-and-sixty. He is quite crotchety, 
cranky in his ways, and is renowned for his irascible temper, being 
almost always engaged in a fierce war of words with § 
When he smites an opponent he falls upon him with all his m 
and literally whirls him away. He is naturally weighed down 
different d 
honor of being made a Privy Councillor. He lives in Sussex, in # 
house specially designed for him by his son-in-law. He calls it 
* Hodeslea,’ w 


Professor show himself at his‘library window to visitors from 

all parts of the country. He would take a group of tourists to a 
wall close to the great man’s house, and say to them, *Now watch 
your chance; here he comes,’ at:the same time throwing a handful 
of gravel against the window, whereat the Professor would appear 
foaming with rage and shaking his fists at the innocent visitors, who 
would retire much perplexed and sometimes spread the report that 
the’ Professor was demented:. He is perhaps best known as the 
of the Darwinian theory of evolution. He is also a de- 

vout believer in the existence of the sea-serpent, and declares that 
those who laugh at the idea of a monster serpent existing in the 
a and big enough to drag down whole ships and their crews, are 
foolish and ignorant, Indeed, he holds this opinion of-all 
those’who do not agree with him. He is the dé¢e notre of the au- 
tograph-hunter, whose excuse for existence he does not see, Yet 





. ferent points ‘of view ; the Hon. W. E. Simonds, .ex-C 
« of Patents, who answers the’ qu 


, and he recently received the somewhat-dubious ~~ 


ich is the ancient form of his surname...’ Avrather’ + 
story is told of the way in which a local guide-‘uséd'to make 


he relates with much gusto how his. postman not long since asked 
him for anautograph, confessing frankly that he did not know what 
the. Professor’s. business was, but explaining that he ‘had heard 
folks say.as how he was something s’perior.’ 





** The North. American Review.’’ 

With ‘its December number The Nonth American Review cele 
brates its one hundredth and fifty-seventh volume, and thereby 
establishes its claims to the Nestorship. of American magazines, 
May we all be as: vigorous in our old ageas The North American! 

he Review introduces to its readers in this number several new 
contributors, including Gov. Russell of Massachusetts, who writes 
on the “ Political Causes. of the Business Depression,” ; Senator, 
Peffer.of /Kansas, who:contributes-an able article on “ The. Mission 
of the Populist Party” ; the Hon. John L. Stevens, recently Minister 
to Hawaii, and Eugene Tyler Chamberlain, formerly editor of ‘the 
Albany Argus, who discuss ‘‘ The Hawaiian Sit ” from dif- 


“ Are: Our Patent Laws Ip- 
iquitous?”and Capt. W. ‘T: Sampson, U.:S. N., Chief of the Bureau 
of! Ordnance, who furnishes aiteply to Admiral Colomb's articleon 
“The Battleship of ‘the Future;"“which appeared in the October 
number of’ ‘the ‘Revéew. The *number contains articles on 
“Parliamentary Manners,”. by Justin McCarthy, -M.P.;: on “‘ What 
Dreams are Made Of,” by Dr. Robinson ; on “Railroad Ac- 
cidenits in*the United States and England,” by H. G,. Prout, and:on 
“ The Servant Girl of the Future,” by Kate Gannett Wells ; besides 
a paper-by the late Prof. Freeman, entitled “ Thoughts on: English 
Universities; 


Tue Sturr DreAMs ARE MADE OF 
As we are all dreamers, to a certain extent, we are ‘naturally in- 
terested in Dr. Louis Robinson‘s paper'on the nature and-substance 
of these night-thoughts. . Here’ is: the: summing-up of* his ‘argu- 
ments:— Gad te 

“ (1) It'would be seén that,,owing ‘to‘the unceasing ‘unconscious 
cerebration ’ which is’a necessary concomitant of our powers of in- 
tellect, the brain is“always in part awake, and:is ly active in 
shifting mémorized ‘matter. - (2): The: cerebral centres: connected 
with the sense organs are’ (for some. reason. which we cannot at 

resent explain) continually and independently employed in stimu- 
ating “impressions from without, (3) ‘Certain the senses 
(especially that of hearirig) remain open to external influences dur- 
ing sleep ahd convey actual vibrations to: thé brain. (4) There 
exists an ever active and ‘purely involuntary predisposition on ‘the 
part of the mental apparatus to.compare and collate all the mes- 
sages which ‘cOme, or seem to come, from without, through the 
sense channels ; and to collate these again with what is brought to 
the consciousnéss: by ‘involuntary’ recollection: (5) Associated 
with this there is a tendency (also automatic) to. combine the evi- 
dence (real or s) so collected into ‘a ‘coherent: whole, and to 
make the result either explain the more‘emphatic thoughts or. im- 
pressions, or else answer some questions which occupied the 
attention before'sleep began. |(6) No voluntary power exists dur- 
ing sleep to ‘pick out from the jumble handed: injthat which is 
pe. She to the’'problenr to be solved, or even to” whether 
any piece of pseudo information is jate_ or: the.reverse for 
such a’p . (7) ‘Just as: there, is no~ power to: discriminate 
real'from false impressions at the outset; so; ay a dream, 
we aré completely oblivious to the most: glaring: » and -in- 
corisistencies,”’ ge ; 
A RuDE AND Noisy ASSEMBLY - . 

Mr. Justin McCarthy puts to flight any convictions we may:have 
=e Bae the eaiet Sods ondetaeee lt tas Hasse at Goninon. 

e says‘— - be4 Bf 

*k have nevér quite understood why the:touse, ef:Commons 
should be-consideréd a highly orderly assembly, I’am not now 
writing with any special reference to certain recent scenes of tumult 
and disorder'there.’ But I never, during my long acquaintance with 
the House of. Commons, could understand where its title to be con+ 
sidered an orderly and decorous legislative assembly came in. My 
opinion is that when it is not a dull assembly it is often very dis- 
orderly. The House of Commons, in fact, is too large in numbers 
and too contracted in pres to be orderly when any exciting ques 
tion is under debate. I do not know how any assembly could in 
very exciting times’ be decorous and orderly when men are cram 
up together within hearing of every interruption and indeed of every 
word. The recerit riot—for it was nothing short of a riot duri 
the ‘short time’ it lasted—in the House of Commons was m 
caused by the fact that men were pent up so closely together that 
the movement of one man from his place 
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to another mah 
that he who first sought to push his way through must have had it © 
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in his mind to assault somebody. But without considering the re- 
cent riot the House of Commons is almost the noisiest and rudest 
legislative assembly with which I have any manner of personal ac- 
quaintance.” 

Tue Domestic SITUATION IN A NUT-SHELL — 

Kate Gannett Wells, in writing of “The Servant Girl of the 
Future,” expresses this wise opinion :— 

“Domestic labor is drudgery only when it dawdles, Most of-us 
do not know how to manage because we dare not be independent, 
so our servants impose on our timorousness. An intelligent, 

mistress, who directs her work and cannot be humbugged, 
who gives her girls more leisure than she claims for herself, and 
who is too wise to take offence at trifles, seldom has trouble. On 
the other hand’ a nervous, capricious, kind housekeeper has no re- 
relief.” 





‘*The Cosmopolitan [Magazine ’’ 

The December Cosmopolitan is not devoted to Christmas, but to 
the World’s Fair, or, rather, “ After the World’s Fair”; only three 
or four other subjects are discussed. Paul Bourget, J. J. ngalls, 
F. Hopkinson Smith, Martha F. Crow, Robert Grant, H. H. Mark- 
ley, H. H. Boyesen, H. C, Taylor, A. S. eng: L. J. Gage, Mark 
Twain, W. D. Howells, Charlotte F. Bates, Walter Besant, each 
and all give their impressions of the great exhibition now over. 

M, BourceT ON THE WoRLD’s’ ConcREssss 

“ The Chi congresses of the past six months indicate that 
democracy suffers from intellectual homesickness. 1 know no book 
more comforting than the little pamphlet published here last April 
and bearing this motto: ‘Not Things, but Men.’ Its official title 
is. ‘The General Programme.of the World's Congresses of 1893.’ 
What.a thirst for. knowledge it contains, what a res for, all that 
constitutes the, spiritual and moral treasure-house of humanity, and 
what a'sign of the.invincible vitality of Christianity, even jn face of 
the triumphs of science, is that religious parliament held in the very 
capitol of the positivist, industrial universe! The results of that 

i t were inadequate, It did not reach, it could not-reach ' 
a practical and satisfactory conclusion, but it will remain. the sur- 
oe, a pagan of that exposition. In the words of the poet,-it 
the hand.of a clock pointing from the spire.of a huge «cathedral 
towards heaven, Seated in the amphitheatre of that parliament hall, 
and seeing a multitude of attentive faces about. me—amiable faces 
of tradesmen. and laborers—I felt the certainty revive, which told 
me that in spite of the moral and mental! transformation the human 
heart is undergoing, it need not fear for its most precious or.most 
mournful gems, | felt that certainty revive again, during my last 
visit to the palaces of the White City. . 1 long to see it again as I 
left it, in its dreamy whiteness, enshrouded by its weird, gray mist, 
and behind it the sun.” : 


Wuo WERE THE PATRONS OF. THE FAIR? 

Mr: Robert Grant discusses the people who did not goto the 
Fair, and then adds :— } 

“It would ‘be an interesting: statistic to know 
who were the patrons of the Fair, or, in other words, how 
the millions who visited it were apportioned among the dif- 
ferent classes of the community and sections of the country. 
It was visited, of course, abundantly by all classes, rich and poor, 
well-to-do and Struggling, cultivated and ignorant; but it seems 
probable that the class most largely represented in proportion 
to its. numbers: was the rank and file of the American people, 
meaning the families to whom the wr He was a matter 
of serious consideration, and the event one of extraordinary and 
exceptional importance. These went as a. matter of course, best 
by no shame-faced doubts as to the national ability, and feelin; 
thatit-was their duty to go, on the ground both of patriotism an 
of education... Their empty pocketbooks and stockings lie scattered 
along the Midway Plaisance, and at the bottom of the waterways, 
and they have resumed the routine of their uneventful daily lives, 
knowing that they must labor closely for-some time to come to 
atone for their glorious extravagance. But who would venture to 
forecast the of their journeying to Chicago, and predict the 
Consequences to follow from the impress on the national igence 
ofwhat they saw there? The grandest effect, after all, will be the 
impetus of fresh ideas and of inspiration given to wistful minds 
t the country.” 

___ Even the“ Altrurian Traveller” goes to the Fair and hisim- 
id Mr, Besant, though he can hardly find it in his heart to 
$0, criticises us a little. What is not new; that is, 
wah have said it before ly 
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an air of conviction. - 
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will be found 


nt, “ Aprés,” with illustrations by Daniel Vienge, Me 
that Maupassant 


in this number. It is believed to be the last thing 
wrote. 


The Lounger 


WHEN THE DoGe’s PALACE, popularly known as the National 
Academy of Design, was built upon its present site—Fourth Av- 
enue and 23d Street—some of the Academy’s friends thought it a 
greet mistake not to build in a neighborh where real estate was 
ikely to increase in value. The site now occupied by the Madison 
Square Bank, and bounded by Broadway, Fifth Avenue and 25th 
Street, had been suggested; but the price ($14,000, I believe) was 
considered too high; so the less expensive corner where. the 
building now stands was chosen—and very unwisely, many persons 
thought. The growth of cities is a curious study, Some statis- 
ticians tell us, that all things being equal, they invariably grow 
toward the west, But lately there has been a current setting in 
towards. Fourth Avenue; and the recent erection of the United 
Charities Building, the Kennedy Building, the Church Missions 
House, the building of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, and the Bleecker Street Bank, all within a ‘few hundred 
feet of the National Academy, has raised the price of real estate in 
this neighborhood to figures that astonish conservative men. The 
Directors of the National Academy have had an offer’ of $500,000 
for their corner lot and the two houses on 23d, Street next to it, in 
which they have an interest, $ price is merely for the site ; for 
the buildings would be at once;torn down and new ones erected in 
their stead, Large as this sum of money. is for so. small a plot of 
land, it ig-nothing compared’to the price the property of ‘the-Madi- 
son Square Bank would fetch, if offered for sale; for that is one of 
the two or three choicest sites in-the city, 

* * & 


THE MESSRS, APPLETON are looking for an: up-town site for 
their business; riot for the manufacturing department, which is 
over at Williamsburg, L. I., but for sales-rooms and offices, The 
are in no hurry, however, their lease of the Bond Street build- 
ing having more than a,year to run; .and they are not in heed of a 
very, big place, as they will do bred gmp. and mailing at. their 
printing-house. Pe ey recommend to them yee venue, in 
the neighborhood of the Academy of n and the Cprétdc office ; 

look long before finding a pleasanter thfare, and, 
compared with Fifth Avenue or, Broadway, it is very. . The 
next thing | expect to hear is that. the Harpers are, going ‘to. move 
their editorial rooms and sales-rooms up-town, th ee 
do their B ie a and from their old-established 
stand in Franklin Square, I have often heard rumors to this 
effect, but never, knew of any foundation for them:in fact. 

‘ +2 * 

ANDERS*ZORN and. his wife:are in town, the former having a 
number: of portraits to, ees before he returns to Sweden. He is 
at present occupying Mrs, Dora Wheeler Keith's studio in 23d 
Street, near Fourth Avenue. Mr. Zorn has recently completed a 
a of Mrs..Potter Palmer, whigh I have not seen, but which, I 

, isa wonderful ting. He is ay man, and what is 
more s 


w 
s English perfectly. ‘The a rag one of 
this is that he lived for three years in Fiigland, eis appar- 
ently unspoiled by all the complcease paid to his~ork by Ameri- 
can artrcritics and lovers of art, is as simple and ected in 


his manner as a boy. Artists will be..interested to know that he 
sets up his palette with but four colors, and-yet see what effects he 


gets! Iam glad to know that he is. paint of Ameri- 
cans; for that means that his work will beleft in thiscountry. No 
more interesting paintings than his were seen the World's Fair. 


* + * 


I WAS TALKING to the wife of an artist about the White City, 
recently, and she made some remark that led me to believe that 
she had not seen it since its formal opening. 1 knew that her hus- 
band had done some of the most it decorating there, and 
wondered why she had not seen the city after it was inhabited, 
She told me that she ne ne Hn set pane renB t her 
reasons, which when I heard them, I fully appreciated. She said 
that she had lived in Jackson Park for weeks before the opening pand 
she had seen the —— rise from the ground to their final com- 
pleteness, Then she seen them in their perfection, before the 
public was admitted. She had wandered alone along the Peristyle ; 
she had sat in, solitary state, in front of the A tion Build- 
ing and looked er on me se poe of renee no human 
being to, intercept \ seen the buildings wrapped 
in the soft light of the moon, before electricity took possession of 
them ; and she had listened to the gentle plashing of the fountain, 
with no other sound to drown its voice. “So, can you wonder,” 
she asked, “ that I did not care to see that heavenly city invaded 





























































































by common mortals; that I shuddered at the thought of paper 

and remnants of hasty lunches scattered over the walks, and 

the glaring advertisements of patent soaps, nailed to Corinthian 

columns? I had seen every xposition, here and abroad, since 

the Centennial, and so far as exhibits and side-shows go, they are 

all about the same; but for the beauty of the buildings, for the la- 

and the Peristyle, this exhibition was unique, and I felt that 

f had seen it at its best.” I could not deny the force of all this, al- 

though for my own part I enjoyed the crowd, and*was not above 
finding amusement in the attractions of the ‘‘ Midway.” 

+ * * 


I HAVE received a note from Mr. S,S. McClure which I take 
pleasure in publishing, though, at the same time, I must say that I 
am mystified by it :— 

** Madame Sarah Grand desires to contradict the statement that 
has lately been freely published in the American press that ‘The 
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Heavenly Twins’ was written by Mrs. McFall. The work is al- 
together by Sarah Grand. She begs that members of the Ameri- 
can press will accept this fact and add one more to the many kind- 
nesses she has already received at their hands. She particularly 
appreciates the otherwise most kindly notices of her, by many 
writers for the press, who have, however, been incorrectly in- 
‘formed of her name.” 


Who is this Mrs. McFall who is masquerading in Sarah Grand’s 
one. and who is SarahGrand? I thought she was masquerad- 


rs. McFall's clothing. The thing seems ben much mixed. 
I do not see, however, how Grand can conceal her identity, so 


long as she allows her phot h to be published. But 
after all, it is a composite phvoaragh ! Anon wthers tah 
do anything to preserve their anonymity. 


* * * 
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Apropos of the author of “ The Heavenly Twins,” a friend of 
the Lounger’s in New York is in correspondence with her, and 
sends me an extract from one of her letters, in whichs he says :— 


“The difficulty is enormous” [i.¢e,—enlightening the public], 
**Imagine an educated married woman, who is also a trained 
nurse, saying to me the other day, after reading ‘ The Heavenly 
Twins ’—' But I do think Evadne treated poor Col. Colquhoun very 
badly. He was such a mice man.’ Women seem unable to grasp 
general principles; they seize upon some one detail * * * and 
base all their arguments upon it.” 

Se ee 


THAT VETERAN POET, Mr. R. H. Stoddard, has a poem in the 
new Scribner's, entitled “‘ Yesterday's Flowers.” There is nothi 
printed in connection with the lines to indicate that they are found 
upon a Roumanian a in. ‘*The Bard of the Dimbovitza,” 
the volume of songs collecte by Heléne Vacaresco and translated 

by the Queen of Roumania (“‘ Carmen Sylva ”) and 
Alma Strettell. To. the same source are due Mr, 
Stoddard’s “ Lute-Player” in the December Cen- 
tury, and a poem published last summer in. Har- 
per’s. It may appear that I am bringing a charge 
of plagiarism against Mr. Stoddard, It will seem 
less so when I say that I have written this para- 
graph at the instance of the poet himself. 

* * * 


“ GROVE’S DICTIONARY contains many errors,” 
writes W, J. H., “ but it is not quite so bad as the 
Lounger makes it in the paragraph about Wachtel, 
A second reading will show that it was Wachtel’s 
son who died in 1874, aged thirty.” 


* * '* 


Miss MOLLIE ELLIOT SEAWELL, in a commu- 
nication in a recent 7r#dune, attacks with sar- 
castic pen Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s “* Ballad of Three 
Captains.” Her sarcasm is evoked by the ballad- 
writer's want of historic accuracy, particularly in 
calling Paul Jones a pirate. If Miss Seawell knew 
her Kipling as well as she knows her Jones, she 
would see that the “ Ballad of Three Captains” is 
itself a bit of sarcasm, written with no thought of 
being historically accurate, so far as Paul Jones is 
concerned, but solely to air a personal grievance, 
I refer Miss Seawell to the files of The Atheneum 
for the correspondence that this ballad provoked at 
the time of its first appearance. 


Death of Prof. Tyndall 


THE DEATH of Prof. Tyndall, on Dec. 4, at his 
home in Haslemere, Surrey, after an overdose of 
chloral, put an end to a long period of failing health, 
involving insomnia. John Tyndall was born in 
Ireland, the son of a policeman, and was of English 
Calvinistic descent. At the age of eighteen, while 
acting as draughtsman, computer, etc., in connec- 
tion with the Trish ordnance survey, he devoted 
five hours a day to self-education ; and the number 
and variety of his researches and published works 
show the later activity of an indefatigable mind. 
While completing his scientific education in Ger- 
many he made, with the assistance of Prof. Knob- 
lauch, the celebrated discovery of the relation be- 
tween magnetism and the molecular constitution of 
bodies. his return to England he was made a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, and in 1853 was 
elected Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
Royal Institution and in the Government School 
of Mines. In 1872 he made a successful lecturing tour.in America, 
and generously handed over the net profits ($13,000) as a fund to 
be Dated in the hands of an American: committee, “in aid of 
students who devote themselves to original research.” 

In 1876 he married Louisa Claud Hamilton, eldest daughter 
of Lord and Lady Claud Hamilton. In spite of the animadversions 
of Dr. Heurtley of Oxford, and others, who objected to conferri 
the degree of D.C.L. upon a disbeliever in miracles, Prof,:Tyn 
seems to have been a man of high moral instincts and genuine 
religious feeling. We shall have more to. say of him next week. 
The accompanying portrait of the eminent scientist, from life, is 
taken from Tuesday's Herald. ; 
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THE LITERARY event of the week has been the visit to London 
of the eminent French poet, M. Paul Verlaine. It seems that the 
iment was first suggested by some enthusiastic undergradu- 
ates at Oxford, and the suggestion was primarily for a lecture in 
the University town alone. But his admirers in London were not 
likely to allow the poet to be so near them without extending to 
him a rather more representative welcome. Indeed, among our 
nger and more “ advanced” men-of-letters, admiration for Ver- 
$ genius amounts to something like a cult; and the French- 
man expressed himself not less surprised than gratified at the re- 
tion which awaited him. 
te was a very curious antithesis to Zola’s recent visit to London, 
While the novelist was welcomed by shoals of journalists, and 
scarcely saw a single British author, the poet was comparatively 
ed by the press, but met a great many genuine people of 
letters. There were allusions to his’ coming, of course, in the 
daily papers, but one recognized, in the heartiest welcomes, the 
hand of friends. Mr. Arthur Symons, whose article on the déca- 
dents in Harper's Magazine is attracting much notice, had natur- 
ally something to say on the occasion, and will, I believe, say more 
elsewhere: while Mr. Edmund Gosse wrote for The St. /ames’s 
Gasette a brief but delicate sketch of Verlaine’s career which gave 
the poet, I am told, genuine satisfaction. But the event has received 
scant recognition from b gorge at large. 
M. Verlaine arrived on Tuesday morning, much shaken by 
a stormy crossing, but delivered his “ conference” in the evening. 
He sat on a leathern throne, in the beautiful old hall of Barnard’s 
Inn, “I never expected to sit in such a chair,” he said ; to which a 
ready wit replied :—“ Not a chair to-night, but a throne: the throne 
of Apollo.” He read his discourse, and there were something like 
a hundred eager listeners. It was a strange little crowd of critics 
and _—. artists and musicians, but almost all the young talent of 
London was present. M. Verlaine entered, rather late, impeded 
by an extreme lameness, on the arm of Mr. Arthur Symons, his 
most active supporter in this country; and he began to read in a 
voice so low, monotonous and trembling that it was difficult to fol- 
low him, The lecture was announced as dealing with “ The Con- 
temporary Poets of France’; but after speaking for some five or ten 
minutes about a few of his own disciples, he launched forth into 
what.was much more interesting—an account of himself, with quo- 
tations from all his more important books of verse, In the recita- 
tion of his own poems his voice gained.in tenderness and expres- 
sion, and during this part of his address everyone could under- 
stand him with ease. 
Verlaine is certainly the most extraordinary of men. His life as 
a convict, as a vagabond, as a being for whom the conventions of 
society do not and cannot exist, is sufficiently notorious ; but much 
is forgiven to genius, and more to a candor which resembles, 
in its simplicity, that of a little child. And, indeed, all that we 
have heard of his savagery and cynicism did not prepare us for a 
very pete and suave! demeanor, modest deprecations with the 
tips of delicate fingers, cooing modulations of a plaintive, murmur- 
voice. This lion, at all events, roared in London like a verit- 
sucking dove. His appearance is never to be forgotten. An 
» square skull, almost bald, with a foreh that over- 
whelms the face ; narrow, greenish eyes, like slips of jade, rising 
outward in Chinese fashion ; a long, thin moustache falling about 
sensuous lips, that show red as blood in the midst of the parchment- 
colored skin ; ceaseless movement and gesticulation of the hands, 
eyes, the head—these are the main personal impressions we 
received of a most extraordinary guest. Of the wonderful 
of his poems, at their best, of M. Verlaine’s exquisite genius, 
be no question, The reading of some of the liturgical 
his religious volume called “ Sagesse,” caused a positive 
nae rough the audience on Tuesday; and many must 
ted whether the vox Aumana note was ever more pene- 
employed in French poetry. How strange a being, to be 
yperion anda satyr. 
4g Se which literary rumors gain ground is really inex- 
© sooner has a writer risen to fame than report is busy 
future work, and sufficiently often the suggestions thrown 
incorrect enough to give the writer justifiable <a 
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fallen to the lot of e Sarah 
author of * The Heavenly Twins.” A para- 
been going the round of the papers, stating that a new 
her pen is shortly 6 appear under the title 
’ Isu 


Woman. 
Grand to employ, but the statement is absolutely 

a novel ready shortly, it is true, 
eee, tk oe oe eee 
avenly Twins”; and so far from any A firm's having in 
on a new manuscript of hers, Madame Grand em- 
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phatically states that she has no new book ready, nor is. she likely 
to have for some time to come. The whole report is a baseless 
fabrication, which I have the very best authority for denying. 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s “ Religion of a Literary Man,” to which I 
made allusion some weeks ago, is now ready and in the reader's 
hands. It proves to be a very eloquent piece of rhetoric, rather 
than a subtle study in doctrine. Mr, Le Gallienne is not, I think, 
a theologian, nor perhaps much of a philosopher. He has good, 
sound things to say, but he says them by the way; his religion is 
scarcely a thing of scaffold and construction ; it is compact of gen- 
erous sentiments and genial optimism. Iseem to find in the whole 
book an amplification of Mr. Gosse’s beautiful lines :— 
‘* I do not hunger for a well-stored mind, 
I only wish to live my life, and find 
My heart in unison with ali mankind.” 
A sentiment of hale, helpful altruism, of course, but scarcely the 
groundwork for a definite “ religion.” But Mr. Le Gallienne has 
never written better; and those who are perturbed by the freedom 
of some of his views will be reconciled by the evidently wide-minded 
course of his thought, and the beauty of his expression. The book 
is a little gem of polished prose. 
Really, the multitude of minor poets seems inexhaustible, The 
Daily Chronicle sets up every morning a new altar to an unknown 
od, and just as we are priming ourselves for worship, we find the 
fire swept away, and the garlands replaced by new, The latest dis- 
covery is Mr. Francis Thompson, whose poems an enthusiastic 
critic has declared to be the “‘ most fascinating work produced since 
Rossetti.” Nay, but surely this is coming it rather | I ven- 
ture with all diffidence to touch so intimate a subject; but is not 


our criticism reaps. judgment.in enthusiasm ? hen you have 
employed all the colored words in your vocabulary to describe Mr. 
Thompson, what have you left for Mr. William Morris? Doubt- 


less, the critic who “ ne'er arrived at knowing how to praise”— 
the critic of The Quarterly of fifty years ago—was as detrimental 
and retarding in his violence as his younger brother is in his un- 
failing appreciation. But gee | cannot be “ best,” and the cooing 
of the young doves of The Daily Chronicle is getting almost as 
dapgerous as the roaring of those lions of The Telegraph whose 
voice was a weariness of the flesh to Matthew Arnold, The per- 
petual superlative is a little provincial, is it not? | 
LONDON, 24 Nov., 1893. ARTHUR WAUGH. 


Boston Letter 


A FRIEND OF MINE, who saw Prof, John Fiske and Prince Wo- 
lonsky the other day, found that both of them practically agt 
upon one question. That is, that the newspapers of y in 
America are not what they ought to be. As these gentlemen rep- 
resent the literary and educational side of judgment, there must 
of course be considered another (the popular) side; but their 
words should be quoted as those of thinking men. According to 
Mr. Fiske, even the magazines to-day are not what they were in 
former times. Then a man could write for publication a philo- 
sophical or historical articlé in a thorough manner, But there are 
no reviews to take such an/article now, he says, even The North 
American being changed in character, For these reasons, Prof. 
Fiske does not think the literary outlook is alto er , 
as the increase in so-called “ popular” periodicals, at the ex of 
the genuinely — publications, hampers the best of 
authors. He paid a high compliment to Zhe Atlantic as being 
the only publication now in existence in America preserving any 
of the traditional ge anny wero 

Prince Wolonsky dec that he grated his teeth when he read 
our newspapers, they were so inexpressibly tedious and trivial. He 

i good deal of newspaper writers in Chicago, and made 





said he saw a 
friends among them ;-but observing that everything was caricatured 
and wrongly Taserpouted in the ——. he came to the con 
clusion that reporters were writers of fiction rather than of fact. 
Then again, he thought there was too much about murders and 
prize-fights and accidents, and too little of literary and art criticism 
and reports of serious matters. In fact, he was amazed to find 
how little attention was paid to the remarkable Congress of Re- 
ligions in Chicago. : 

Prof. Fiske, by the way, spoke about his own starting in litera- 
ture, and told of the origin of his first book, “ Myths and 
Makers.” One night, at a small social gathering at the house of 
Mf. Howells, the company began talking about Moth r Goose, and« 
started a discussion on the origin of those rhymes and of the fairy- _ 
tales of the nursery. Prof. Fiske got so deep into it that Mr. 


ells suggested that he write a paper on the subject fr The Atlantic, 
of which he himself was then editor, per 
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forgot to include the selection of Miss Kate Sanborn. Of course, 
as every one might expect, she spoke of ‘‘ Adopting an Abandoned 
Farm”; but yet, she said, her “Sunshine Calendar” and “ Wit of 
Women ” are so dear to her heart that, in her letter answering the 
question of preference, she puts them in the first ag h. She 
is now ting a book on l\orthern and Central California, to 
follow her recent publication on Southern California, and then she 
ex to finish her “ Hen Book, by a Hen Woman.” 
the will of the late Dr, John S, H. Fogg, of South Boston, the 
Maine Historical Society will come into possession of one of the 
most valuable autograph collections of the country. For a number 
of years Dr. F been an invalid, and his delight at home had 
been the collecting o! aut hs. From all over the world he had 
these mementos of other days, paying so liberally for them 
that at his death the entire collection was valued at $25,000, while 
his li , which also goes to the Historical Society, was valued at 
$6,000, The letters were arranged in portfolios, handsomely deco- 
rated by Dr. Fogg’s wife. She, I am told, though in perfect health, 
had not for nine years placed her foot on the sidewalk,being contented 
to stay in the house all that time, in order to care for her husband 
and help him in his work—a most extraordinary instance of devoted 
wifehood. During her lifetime she has the use of his property, but 
after that it is to be handed over to the Historical Society of Maine, 
a part of the provision being that a free library, to be called the 
illiam Fogg Public Library, in honor of the testator’s father, shall 
be built on the site of the Fogg homestead at Eliot, Me. 

The library of President John Adams, which was left to the 
Adams Academy at Quincy, may come to Boston, the Public Li- 
brary of this city having made application for its custody. “There 
are some 2,000 volumes in the library, but as they are mostly in 
Greek and Latin, they Se not appeal to the modern taste of public 
acd patrons, and have therefore been little used. They take up 
valuable room in the Academy, and as the Boston Public Library 
has agreed to furnish a special alcove for them, it is probable that 
the transfer will be made, __ 

BOSTON, 5 Dec., 1893. CHARLES E, L, WINGATE, 


Chicago Letter ° 


THE FIRST performance in America of a drama by Hermann 
Sudermann is an event of more than ordinary moment, not only be- 
cause of the quality of the work itself, but also because the writer's 
name is almost unknown on this side of the water. In producing 
“ Heimath ” (or “ Magda,” as it is called in English) Mme. Modjeska 
has added a character full of dramatic possibilities to her repertuire, 
and at the same time done us an invaluable service. The play is one of 
the most virile dramas that have been written for the modern stage 
—~s0 well constructed that it holds one’s interest from start’ to fin- 
ish, so admirably conceived and executed that it epitomizes the 
contest between the old régime and the new. Eminently a study 
of character, it is also a study of character as affected and developed 

peculiar conditions. The contrast between the quiet, plodding 
life, with the narrowness it begets, and the meteor-like 
,» the warmth and sympathy of an artistic temperament, 
which has battled with the world, is well brought out; and one of 
the most effective points in the play is the way in which the father's 
will is reproduced, to thwart him, inthe daughter. His will, given 
full sway in his tyranny over his household, has hardened and nar- 
rowed him, intensifying his passions. Magda, on the contrary, 
tried by fire, experiencing the extremes of misery and revolt, know- 
ing et and the cruelty of the world, develops through 
her ering and her sin. She makes “ her stumbling-block a 
se ny " to a nobility of which her virtuous father cannot 
d the first principles, His perverted sense of honor, true 
as it is to his character and environment, seems like madness be- 
calm reason, her integrity, her superb scorn of base motives. 
“ It is only through sin we can grow,” she says to the great-hearted 
rector, adding immediately :—‘ To become greater than our sin is 
worth more than all the purity you can preach.” 

Nevertheless, the play is very far from being, as one of our critics 
called it, an exaltation of sin. Such a view of it is worse than 
superficial, ‘“ Magda” does not for a moment show the beauty of 
sin, bow the misery resulting from it; but it does show the chasten- 
ing uplifting influence it may have upon a fine, strong, wilful 
mature. Another critic, Mr. Elwyn A. Barron of the /nater-Ocean, 

:—* After all, he that subdues 
« and re-creates himself is ter than he that takes a walled city. 
; it may be the gateway to a greater 
soul be genuine enough.” The same crit- 
with “A Doll’s House” and “Camille.” 
* Ibsen,” he says, a pessimist and morbid; Dumas is a sen- 
sualist and ideal Sudermann is a vitalist and true. The first deals 
Ce ee ae eee aeionaey ; tn second deals. with pas- 
sions g/us moral sensibility; the deals with principles that 


ic contrasts this pla 





pervade but survive ion and morals, 
sire to reform that which is beyond the reach and comprehension 
of the reformer; the second plays with the contrarieties and in. 
consistencies of man’s nature, for the artistic entertainment it af. 
fords him; the third submits to us certain well-understood condi. 
tions and shows us how possible it is to make them the inspiration 
of high resolves and noble achievement, instead of permitti 
them to become the forerunners of perdition. The first of these 
is a preacher not divinely ordained ; the second and third are his, 
torians, the one of the superficial, the frivolous, the vain ; the other 
of the substantial, the serious, the significant.” Though she does 
not rise to great heights and cannot illuminate the —— rble of 
Magda, Mme. Modjeska interprets it sympathetically and with a 
fine sense of dramatic fitness. With the exception of the man who 
plays the rector, her company is good, and Mr. Otis Skinner makes 
an excellent Major Schubert. 

In the foreword to his book called “ Prairie Songs,” the advance- 
sheets of which, as published by Stone & Kimball, I recently read, 
Mr. Hamlin Garland gives in a few words the spirit of his verses, 
“The prairies are gone,” he writes; “I held one of the ripping, 
snarling, breaking plows that rolled the hazel bushes and the wild 
sunflowers under. I saw the wild steers come into pasture and 
the wild colts come under harness. I saw the wild fowl scatter 
and turn aside; I saw the black sod burst into gold and lavender 
harvests of wheat and corn—and so there comes into my reminis- 
cences an unmistakable note of sadness.” But in thus interpreting 
for us the melancholy beauty of the prairies, Mr. Garland has done 
a new thing. His intimate knowledge of them, his sympathy with 
their peculiar lights and shadows, his intense, jealous love of their 
skies and | pra sap give his verses a vibrating, almost eating Coa 
In spite of their roughnesses and occasional discords, they have the 
fragrance of the soil; they catch the color of cloud shadows on 
tasselled grain ; they have the terrible freedom of the wide fields, 
with their monotonous low horizons and endless skies ; they have 
even the loneliness of the prairies and their crushing absorption of 
man in nature. There is little real music in these verses, though 
many of them are melodious and others have a rich Whitmanesque 
kind of rhythm. The language, too, is sometimes unusual ; but it 
is often graphic and vivid, as where he speaks of “ the clouds that 
sleep, afloat on lazy air,” or describes how “the colors run before 
the wind’s feet in the wheat”; or as where he says, in a gray im- 
pression of a melancholy town of the plain : ** Beneath the wind, flat 
to earth, teams crawl like beetles seeking shelter.” At times, too, 
Mr. Garland exhibits a fine poetic sensibility. which uplifts his verse. 
The line, “And star-trained progress of the moon,” is a casein 

int; and many of these descriptions of the plains have a poets 
imagery. The sweep of the lines on the west wind is especially 
happy, closing with 

‘* He is lord of the whole sky’s hollow; 
He possesses the whole vast plain; 
He leads and the wild clouds follow— 
He frowns and they vanish in rain!" 
The book is issued in the most charming manner, with delicate 
little illustrations by Carpenter heading many of the poems. 

Mr. L. Z, Leiter’s gift of $100,000 to the Columbian Museum on 
condition that that name be given it and that it be located in 
ave Park, seems in sp gt of being forfeited. The Trustees 

ave pronounced in favor of calling the collection the Field Colum- 
bian Museum ; but it is doubtful if Mr. Marshall Field will consent 
to having such an honor thrust upon him. A name like this seems 
to narrow the scope of the Museum and veil its memorial character; 
and it is hardly fitting to honor any man, however magnificent his 
donations, in just this way. 

The 7r#éune announces that a magazine is about to be started 
here—an outgrowth of the University of Chicago—which hopes t@ 
rival The Century in its own field. te is to be called The Lakeside 
Magazine, and is said to be well backed by capital. C.W. Ricketts 
is to be business-manager and S. A. Harris editor-in-chief. 

CHICAGO, 5 Dec., 1893. Lucy MONROE. 

The Drama 
Irving and Terry in ‘* Henry VIII.’’ 


On MONDAY evening, at Abbey's Theatre, Mr. Henry Irving 
produced his s 
dinal Wolsey for the first time in this city—a double event, 
attracted an enormous and rarely intelligent audience. Hein 





and it may be ‘granted that the distinction between the two chal 
acters is strong enough to establish his versatility; but this fact, 
course, bears no relation to the merit of either assumption. 
Wolaytte wee the wepaig Soe nang sha of art, — 

f) more pictorial and interesting possesses more Of! 
attributes of popularity. 





The first affects a de. . 
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doubtless, that his Wolsey should be contrasted with his Beckey 
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or of the stage, as 
actors of the past seventy-five years have understood the 
‘ , few ced pla’ . — a a cer- 
uality, w is foreign to the obsti- 
ae of the o: m n and the dramatist’s 
him, This is displayed in his physical restlessness, 
of his features and the freedom of his gesture, his 
and his active and open participation in the work 
secret agents. Nothing could be clearer than his intense 
interest in the correct delivery of the testimony = 
for the conviction of Buckingham, or in the conduct of the 
against the Queen. Some suggestion of this feeling is un- 
justified by the text, but it is improbable that a states- 
of such calibre would permit his prejudice to be so conspicu- 
This, and the familiar mannerisms, are the chief weaknesses 
im nation which is otherwise remarkable for intellectual 
and variety and for unfailing picturesqueness, and which at- 
to a fine ape of my med and pathos in the encounter with his 
is public disgrace, 
general performance is singularly satisfying. Miss Ellen 
erry as the — is not only a royal and beautiful figure, but 
exhibits a depth and earnestness of feeling which hitherto she has 
not shown here. Her appeal to the King in the court scene was 
dignified, womanly and touching, and her subsequent rebuke 
of the visiting cardinals was full of genuine emotion. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that her death was infinitely graceful and pathetic. 
er the impersonation was markedly successful. Other 
bits of acting were the King of Mr. Terriss, the Buckingham 
of Mr. Cooper and the Griffith of Mr. Howe; indeed, it would not 
be to pick out one of the subordinate parts which was not 
well p ayed, while the general codperation was as thorough as 
ever. Concerning the costumes and scenery, columns of praise 
might be written. Nothing richer in taste or more accurate in 
detail has ever been seen upon the local stage. Such pictures as 
the Palace at Bridewell, the Council Chamber, the revel in York 
Place, the King’s Stairs, the Court Room at Black Friars, Anne 
Bullen’s Coronation and the interior of the Church at Grey Friars 
would alone make the fortune of the production, 
Such solid | of building, such color and perspective, such ad- 
mirably varied grouping must be revelations to most of our stage- 
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managers. And it myst be remembered that the scenery and cos- 
tumes saw long and severe service before they reached this side of 
the Atlantic. Truly Mr. Irving, in his combined capacities of actor 
and manager, is at the head of his profession ; and it is pleasant to 
know that his excellent work is appreciated here as heartily as ever 
it was in London. 





Music 
The Opera Season 


NO ONE CAN FAIL to perceive that thus far the interest of Messrs. 
Abbey & Grau's season of grand opera in French and Italian has 
been wholly personal. . It is true that one opera, new to the stage 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, has been produced; but it was 
used simply as a medium for the exhibition of individual talents 
and as a preface to “Cavalleria Rusticana.” The simple truth 
about the revival of Gounod’s “ Philemon and Baucis” is this: 
managers found that, without a great contralto, Gluck’s “ Orfeo,” 
which had been used to make an evening’s entertainment with 
Mascagni’s work, would not attract the public; and as there was 
no Fe contralto to be found, another opera had to be sought. 
“3 on and Baucis” is short; it is very light and thus affords 
the necessary contrast; and it ‘calls for a colorature soprano (a 
ee species) and a good basso, That is practically all that 
can be about the opera, and on Wednesday evening, Nov. 29, 
there was no evidence that the audience gave the work a mo- 
ment's consideration. The singers were the centre of interest. 

Of these the first to call for consideration was Mme. Sigrid Ar- 

» soprano. This lady is well known in Europe and her re- 
pute had preceded her. Those who are acquainted with the move- 
Ment of the musical world were not ey tages at hearing a 
light and colorless voice and a neat style. Mme. Arnoldson is con- 
ventional, but her work is commendable within its limits. M. 
Plancon, the basso, who appeared as Jupiter, is a fine artist and 
will be popular. ‘He has a noble voice, of beautiful smoothness and 
Sonority, which he uses with admirable skill. The most striking 
‘characteristic of his style is its elegance. Nothing could be more 
Fished than his method. The rl of Jupiter is not one that af- 
3 peg for’ broad dramatic effects; but M. Plancon’s reading 






























pert indicated that, although he might be lacking in emo- 

he would never do ry tog et in good taste, M. 

t, the tenor who appeared in “ Philemon and Baucis,” is 
t of small ability, webaeaciy to Sill minor rd/es. 

cagni’s intense little tragedy Emma Calvé made her 
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Aten tut. — eo See oe Sees at 
going too far to sa agreat dramatic soprano. Her 
voice is by no manne remestanin yet ts sidelentiy nen to meet 


the demands of such parts as wei ow is otherwise equipped for. 
Mme. Calvé’s art lies in her ex! inary command of dramatic 
expression. She knows how to infuse into her singing voice a won- 
derful variety of quality, and her vocal art frequently carries her 
into the difficult but irresistibly influential style of delivery that lies 
between speech and song. She is a consummate mistress of oper- 
atic declamation, and her employment of it is guided by a splendid 
musical temperament and a fine intelligence. Furthermore, she is 
admirable in action, gesture and facial expression. Her Santuzza 
is a powerful dramatic characterization, and in effect upon the audi- 
ence it approaches much closer to pure acting than operatic per- 
formance is wont to do. 

“ Cavalleria Rusticana” served also to introduce S$ ‘ 
tenor, who was heard again in “ Lohengrin,” and M. Dufriche, bari- 
tone. The former has a reedy voice of the quality known to musi- 
cians as “white.” His singing is expressionless and his actin 
crude and wooden. M. Dufriche has a large voice, which 
afflicted with a bad védrato, Mme. Olimpia Guercia, contralto, 
was heard in all three of the operas of the first week. Her acting 
showed intelligence. Her voice is fresh and strong, but her style 
is explosive, and she sings out of tune much of the time. 

The Reszke brothers and M., Lassalle return to us in the pleni- 
tude of their powers. Perhaps Jean de Reszke husbands re- 
sources more than he used to, but his art is as lovely as ever and he 
has plenty of reserve power to call on when it is needed, Mme, 
Emma Eames has improved in respect of breadth of style, but her 
work is still limited by coldness. 

There is no nesd for timidity in pronouncing judgment on Mme, 
Melba, who made herself known to New York music-lovers on 
Monday night, It is safe to say that she is the test lyric so- 
prano of the day. Her voice is beautiful in quality and superb in 
volume and richness, Her method is almost, if not quite, flawless, 
Her voice-production is absolutely perfect, and her style full of 
graceful vivacity, bats a little deficient in warmth, Her colora- 
ture singing is marvellously brilliant and accurate. In short, 
Mme. Melba is the legitimate successor of Adelina Patti; with the 
distinction that her voice has more body than Patti's had in its 
prime. 


ignor V 





Josef Slivinski 


Mr, A. M. PALMER, well and favorably known as a theatrical 
manager, has made the hazardous experiment of introdu to 
this public a new pianist. This player is a Pole named josef 
Slivinski, a friend and fellow-student of the inimitable Paderewski, 
Mr. Slivinski was brought forward.in a dignified concert on Thanks- 
giving evening at the Madison Square Garden, when with the aid 
of Anton Seidl’s orchestra he played Schumann's A-minor piano 
concerto and Rubinstein’s concerto in D-minor, together with a 
number of solo selections. A similar program was performed 
on Saturday afternoon, when the concertos were Tschaikowski's 
in B-minor and Saint-Sdens’s in G-minor, 

Mr. Slivinski’s qualities were speedily made known, and the 
second concert left the impression that there was nothing further 
to be learned about him. He is a player of moderate and super- 
ficial brilliancy, without intellectual or emotional depth. His tech- 
nical equipment is sufficient for the performance of the general 
pianist’s repertoire, but not equal to making that performance even 
atriumph of mere mechanical skill, His range of dynamics is 
wide, but in fortissimo es he pounds, touch is cold and 
methodic, and the tone which he produces from the instrument is 
hard and unsympathetic. His playing is devoid of color, and his 
range of nuances is extremely small. It was Liszt who made the 
8 misstatement that the fundamental requirement of a 
pianist was technics, Liszt's own playing proved that the real 
secret was a fountain of deep and true musical feeling. Mr. Sli- 
vinski may surprise Mr. Palmer and his theatrical friends, but he 
will never be influential with that part of the public which loves 
and understands music. 


The Fine Arts 
The Fall Exhibition at the Academy 

THE TWELFTH AUTUMN exhibition of the National Academy of 
Design is not a brilliant one, but a few of the paintings are very 
well worth seeing. poe J these is John La Farge’s “ Peak of 
Mauna Roa,” a view of an ted, needlelike rosy with 
light and dim with mist, with a foreground of rich green —— 
brown huts. Homer D, Martin’s “Landscape,” a view in the 
“ Paradise,” at N with a nd and a pool in the 
middle distance, a richly colored t sky, is also a very 
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beautiful ae of work. Of man mising things oung art- 
ists, Eva M. Woolfolk's “ Little tibcsthenpers . washing dites in 
a large French kitchen is one of the best. The color, though too 
uniform, is pleasant so far as it , and the drawing is correct 
and observant. Carroll Beckwith's * Lady Writing” in a room 
hung with pee -colored posters and portrait sketches is decidedly 
clever—as it to be, to Se alecnbla: Robert C. Minor’s “* Moon- 

ht off Niantic Bay,” Lydia C. Longacre’s “ Boy Reading,” 

’ —- Birney’s “Scrap-Book,” Ch, N. Harris's “A Game 
of Euchre,” Charles Austen Needham’s “Autumn at Battery 
Park,” and many other paintings have more or less admirable 
qualities, A number of faba Rogers's well-known statuettes and 
groups, put into bronze, are shown in the library, and most of the 
a, terra-cottas, bronzes and enamels remain over from the 

te Loan Exhibition, constituting, with the best of the paintings, an 
exhibition worth visiting. 





Art Notes 

A HANDSOME bronze memorial tablet with an emblematic figure 
of Architecture, by the well-known French sculptor and medallist, 
J. C. Chaplain, has been placed on exhibition in the great hall of 
the Library of Columbia —— It is inscribed to the memory of 
Henry Ogden Avery, whose fine collection of books on art and 
archeology, numbering over ten thousand volumes, makes this, 
in ee a neities, the best furnished reference library in the city. 
The ogue of the Avery collection is now in the De Vinne 
Press. It will make an octavo volume of 1000 pages. The relief 
will be placed permanently in a niche in the alcove containing these 

—The Washington Memorial Arch is now complete, except the 
four ee. which are not yet carved. These are to be orna- 
mented with female figures representing Victory, Peace, Famine 
and another. Mr. William MacMonnies, who designed the foun- 
tain in the Court of Honor at the World's Fair, and the Nathan 
Hale statue in this city, is employed upon the models for these 
figures, at his studio in Paris. 

—The twelfth annual exhibition of the New York Etching Club 
will be opened at the National Academy of Design in connection 
with the exhibition of the American Water-Color Society, on Feb. 
5, and will close on March 3. 

—Mr, F, Edwin Elwell will deliver a lecture upon “Sculpture at 
the Exposition,” with eighty stereopticon illustrations, for the bene- 
fit of the Barnard College Scholarship Fund, at the Berkeley Ly- 
ceum, 19 West 44th Street, on Friday next, Dec. 15, at halt past 
three o'clock. The price of admission is $1.50. Tickets may be ob- 
tained at the Lyceum, or from Miss Helen Dawes Brown, Chairman 
of the Scholarship Committee, 22 West 6oth Street. The apparent 
excess in Barnard College's receipts for the past year was due to 
the return, by three of the Trustees, of the sum of $6000 advanced 
by the Treasurer, during the preceding year. As a matter of fact, 
the friends of the College must raise about $13,000 to meet expenses 
for the current year. During Barnard’s first year the tuiton fees 
amounted to $2000; this year they amount to $12,000, 


Homer and His Translators 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


A suggestive instance of British insularity occurs in Thomas 
Wright's recent Life of Cowper. On page $37, a list of the princi- 
eer of Homer is given, in which the name of Bryant 

not appear, although Way, Wright, Blackie, Myers, Green, 
“Avia,” Leaf and Lang sopes, with Lord Carnarvon, Lord Derby and 
the rest. The omission is the more significant because the author, 
throughout his book, makes a special point of unearthing facts inti- 
oeres remotely connected with his topics ; so much so, indeed, 
that the annotator sometimes gets the better of the biographer. 
Mr, Wright is the schoolmaster of Olney, and it hardly seems credi- 
ble that the names of Americans who translate Homer have not 
penetrated his cloistral seclusion, But there is an idyllic charm in 
this remoteness that no one who has ever made a pilgrimage to the 
oe would have sacrificed to the mere impertinence of facts, Mr. 
t himself tells us &. 613) that the bust of Homer presented 
to by his friend Johnson, and still standing in its mossy 
retreat at Weston, has interested the people of that place nerhape 
more than anything else connected with the poet Cowper. “T 
t idea in the village is that.‘ Homer was a poet, too, but a 
—some say a German,’” 
BROOKLYN, 15 Nov., 1893. 


Notes 
Mr. GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM will publish during the coming 
sweek a volume with the attractive title, “ Authors and their Public 
in Ancient Times.” It is, to use Mr. Putnam’s language, “ a sketch 





J. W. ABERNETHY. 





The Critic 


of literary conditions and of the relations with the public of literary” 

roducers, from the earliest times to the invention of printing. 

he book as originally written was planned to form a pres 
chapter, or general introduction, to a history of the origin and de 
opment of property in literature, a subject in which the author has for 
some time interested himself. The — of the history has, how- 
ever, he tells us, been “‘so seriously hampered by engrossing business. 
cares, and also by an increasing necessity for economizing eyesight, 
that the date of its completion remains very uncertain.” Mr. Put- 
nam modestly calls his book a “ sketch,” but the reader will find it 
something much more solid and something to which the author has. 
given more time and thought than goes to the preparation of a 
sketch. Mr, Putnam disclaims any “ scholarly completeness ” for his- 
work, but those who know what a painstaking writer he is and how 
careful he is to verify his facts will be sure that he has underrated 
both the scholarship and completeness of this work. 


—Mr. Henry coe My new comedy, written for Mr. Daly, will be 
produced at Daly’s Theatre, London, in January. 


—Mr. John Elliott, the painter, and his wife, Mrs. Maude Howe 
Elliott, will sail for Italy on the 30th of December to spend the 
winter and spring in Rome. Mrs, Terry, Mrs, Elliot’s aunt and 
the mother of Marion Crawford, is said to be the oldest American 
inhabitant of Rome. She was living there when Hawthorne wrote 
“ The Marble Fawn,” and her first husband, Thomas Crawford, 
the sculptor, figures conspicuously in the story. Mrs. Elliott wilb 
continue her literary work while she is abroad, and has had offers 
to write “ syndicate letters,” which she may accept. 

—‘ From Things to God ” is the title of a series of sermons 
Dr. David H. Greer of St. Bartholomew's Church, New York, whic 
Mr. Whittaker is bringing out. 


—Prof. Felix Klein of the University of Géttingen, after attending. 
the Chicago Congress of Mathematics last August, delivered a two- 
weeks course of lectures on modern mathematics at Evanston, IIL, 
before members of the Congress, These lectures are about to be 
published (in English), by Macmillan & Co., substantially as they 
were given, with the addition of an historical sketch of the develop- 
ment of mathematics in Germany during the present century (up 
to the year 1870). The same house is about to complete its many- 
volumed edition of Dickens. 


—“ The Redemption of the Brahman,” a novel, by Richar@ 
Garbe, Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Kénigsberg im 
Prussia, has just been issued by the Open Court Publishing Co. 


—Dr. Paul Hoffman, who died on Dec. 2 from injuries received 
in being struck by a cable-car, was a most interesting character and 
had had an unusually adventurous career. He was born in Switzer-_ 
land fifty years ago, and was educated at the University of Berlin. 
He travelled in the Polar regions and in the Orient, and while ip 
gpa became physician to the Sultan. In 1872, after having lived 

or a while at Cornwall, N. Y., Dr. Hoffman came to New York 
and taught in the public schools. In 1881 he was appointed As 
sistant Superintendent of the Public schools of this city. He was 
a linguist and a musician, and a man of wide popularity. 


—The philological library of the late Prince Lucien Bonaparte, 
which is soon to come into the market, numbers about 25,000 vol- 
umes. It is said to include a specimen of every English dialect, 
and to contain works representative of almost every written lan~ 
guage in the world. 


—The following sonnet, originally eee out in a newspaper, 
and in an unpublished letter assigned by Coleridge to Wordsworth, 
has lately been reprinted :— 


** I find it written of Simonides, 
That travelling in strange countries once, he found 
A corpse that lay expiring on the ground, 

For which, with pain, he caused due obsequies 
To be performed, and paid all holy fees. 
Soon after, this man’s Ghost unto him came 
And told him not to sail, as was his aim, 
On board a ship then ready for the seas. 
Simonides, admonished by the Ghost, 
Remained behind; the ship the following day 
Set sail, was wrecked, and all on board was lost. 
Thus was the tenderest Poet that could be, 
Who sang in ancient Greece his loving lay, 
Saved out of many by his piety.” 

—To R. A. Ashworth, who prints in The Columbia Liter 
Monthly for November an interesting criticism of Jane Austen® 
novels, the best of those delightful books is“ Emma.” This is & 
judgment—or rather a preference—with which, we fancy, few of 
the readers of “ Pride and Prejudice” will agree. 

—A meeting was held at London Univ 
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<ommons, presided. Lord Salisbury moved the adoption of a reso- 
ution of regret, expressing the loss the country had sustained, 
Prof. Jowett, he said, had not been guided by party. He stood as 
an example of unselfish devotion, and had been a purifying element 
in the society of his contemporaries, Lord Herschell, the Lord 
Chancellor, and Herbert Asquith, the Home Secretary, also 
ulogized the late Professor. It was decided to raise a fund to 
maintain and strengthen education at Balliol College, and to apply 
a portion of the fund to the erection of a memorial. 


—Lord Byron’s will has just been sold at auction in London for 

is. At the same sale a characteristic letter of Carlyle’s brought 
a and a letter of Byron’s to Coleridge $35. A letter of George 
Eliot's, complaining of the literary criticism of certain persons, was 
sold for $25, 


—The London 7%mes of Nov. 25 announces that the projects for 
‘the storage of water on the Nile have been completed, and that 
they include the proposal to utilize the natural depression of the 
Wady Raiyau, near the Fayoum, by conducting into it the flood- 
water of the Nile, ‘“ This gr is the one associated with and 


eclagt advocated by Mr. Cope Whitehouse,” the American 
P 


tologist. 


—The Harvard Qyerseers having intimated their willingness to 
ancorporate the Woman's Annex with the University, provided the 
Annex could obtain an endowment of $250,000, the condition has 
practically been completed with. The main part of the endow- 
ment comes from the Emergency Hospital fund for the School for 
Trained Nurses which was given by a group of women in Boston 
and Cambridge some years ago. The Hospital has recently re- 
eived an endowment of its own, and the fund thus returns to the 
ériginal donors. The union of the Annex with the University is 


expected to occur in time to confer the regular degree on the pres- 
ent senior class, 





—The University Settlement Society has arranged an attractive 
course of free lectures, to run until next May, for the entertainment 
and instruction of the people of the East Side, These lectures will 
+e given on Sunday nights in the hall of the Neighborhood Guild, 

No, 26 Delancey Street. To-morrow night Dr. J. P. Peters will 
lecture on “ Life among the Arabs,” and on Dec, 17 Dr. J. H. Sen- 
ner will speak on “ Immigration.” Among others who will give 
addresses in this course are Dr, Rainsford, Henry George, Prof. 
Felix Adler, President Seth Low, Father Ducey, Rabbi De Sola 


Mendes, Dr. Lyman Abbott, Rabbi Gottheil and Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale. 


—Gen. Lew Wallace is reported as being at work on a novel, the 
‘material for which he has been collecting for several years. He 
“refuses to say with what age or people he will deal in his new 
*work, nor will he even say when he expects to have it finished.” 


—Dr, William Polk of this city is about to publish, through 
Longmans, Green & Co., an illustrated biography of his father. It 
~will contain a full account of Leonidas Polk's labors as Bishop of 
Gouisiana, of his founding the University of Sewanee and of his 
smilitary career, until his death on the field of battle as a Confeder- 
~ate general, 


—Prof, Charles Eliot Norton has for some time been at work, 
with Miss Kate Stephens, on a compilation of English prose and 
*poetry for young folks, This compilation is now read , and is 
*s00n to be published, in five graded volumes, by D. C. Heath & 
o,, under the title of “The Heart of Oak Books.” The first con- 
4ains childish rhymes and melodies old as Ben Jonson and Shake- 
“Speare and Goldsmith, and some of the best-known fables and 
*stories in our tongue. The second includes children’s poems, In 
sthe last three volumes are shorter poems universally accepted as 
permanent treasures of the language —many from the Elizabethan 

the 


singers—and prose pieces from best writers of the last three 
+centuries, 


—"You say (Nov. 25, p. 339) that ‘ Olympe de Cleves’ is ‘ now 
‘translated for the first time? Why do you ignore ‘Olympia of 
rCleves,’ New York, Brady, 1864?” 
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The Free Parliament 

Communications must be accompanied by the names and 
addresses of correspondents, not necessarily for publication. 
In referring to any question, correspondents are requested to 
give its number. 

ANSWERS ” 

1729.—I hardly think the references quoted from ‘‘ Don Quix- 
ote” and Scott’s ‘‘ Last Minstrel” are identical in meaning with 
the passage in Miss Rossetti’s poem, which evidently refers to a 
form in the marriage ceremony. There are many similar allu- 
sions to the former; the best known, perhaps, is from Shake- 
speare’s King John III, 3. 12, when Faulconbridge exclaims 
* Bell, book and candle shall not drive me back”; that is, in spite 
of all the opposition the Christian hierarchy can offer. Dr, Rolfe, 
in his note to this passage, says:—‘'A popular phrase for excom- 
munication, in the ceremonial of which a bell was tolled, a service 
read from a book, and three candles extinguished in succession.” 
Dr. Brewer gives this as the form used :—** The Anathema is read 
in church, and at the close the Bible is cast on the ground, the bell 
tolled, all the candles extinguished with the words—' Fiat, fiat; 
Do-to the Book; quench the candles; ring the bell. Amen, Amen.’” 
Dr. Rolfe quotes in illustration from Marlowe's ‘‘Dr, Faustus” ;— 


** Bell, book and candle, book and bell, 
Forward and backward to curse Faustus to hell,” 
and Bale’s ‘‘ Kyngle Johan”:— 
“ For as work as king John doth Holy Church so handle 
Here I do curse him myth crosse, boke, bell, and candle,”’ 
Senica FALts, N. Y. M., R. S. 
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Apuleius, L. The Golden Ass. Tr. by W, Adlington. London: David Nutt. 
Aspects of Modern Oxford. 3 Macmillan & Co, 
Balzac, H.De. The Village Rector. Tr, by K.P. Wormeley, §: so. Roberts 
Black, A. Photography Indoors and Out. §$r.25. eK A Mifflin & Co, 
Bolton, C. K. Saskia, Wife of Rembrandt. $r.s0. . ¥. Crowell & Co, 
Bosanquet, B. Civilization of Christendom. $r.so. Macmillan & Co, 
Bridges, R. Humors of the Court, $1.25. Macmillan & Co, 
Britton, E. V. The Face of Death. $1.25. Macmillan & Co, 
Butterworth, H. Zig ho ty on the Mediterranean. $1.50. Estes & Lauriat. 
Carlyle, T, French Revolution, 3 vols. $3.75. F. A. Stokes Co, 
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Heptameron of the Tales of Ma t, Queen of Navarre, 


svols, Ed, b 

G. tsbury. : Soc’y of English Bi 

Hump M., & Tucker, E.S. Book of Pets. $2.50. F. A. 
Humor of Holland. Tr, by A. Werner. $1.25. 


Keeling, &. BE. Appasel rg vind 
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Kinkel’'G. Tanagra. Tr. by F, Hellman. $1.75. G. P. Putnam's 

Lord, J. TwoGerman Giants: Frederic the Great‘and Bismarcl 


k. $x, 

Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
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Mallock, W. H. Labour and the Popular Welfare. $2. Macmillan & Co, 
Marshall, E. Penshurst Castle in the Days of Sir Philip Sidney. $1.50. 
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Powell, }. y. Annual Report of the Bureau of Rehpolons, 1887~-"88. 
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Richards, L. E. When I was your Age. Estes & Lauriat. 
Rousseau, J. 


Feel Costes Pinky Ril. Harrington. $45. 


. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Scollard,C, On Sunny Shores. $x. C. L. Webster & Co, 
Scott, D.C. Magic House, and other Poems. Ottawa; J. Durie & Son, 
See! ye" Goethe. $r, Roberts Bros. 
Smith, G. Essays on Questions of the Day, $2.95. Macmillan & Co, 
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It is the choicest Smoking Tobacco that ex- 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
Biography and History. 


Familiar Letters of Sir Walter 
Scott. 
With a fine Steel Portrait of 
graphic Plan of Abbotsford. 
These letters antedate Scott's 
lished. are full of interes 


they are to intimate 
familiar tone and a plagicloees aeanobee delightful. 


Life and Work of John Ruskin. 


of Ru Ruskin 6 pM wh original Suet ketches, 
) . ions of his 
af Benacwood, etc,, a Chronology, Bibliog- 
ranty ons Catalogue of his Drawings. 2 vols. 
8v0, gilt top, $5.00. 


Letters of Asa Gray. 


A charmin ng oo} hoe ag pn of letters by the illustrious 

botanist, edited by Janz Loninc Gray. With - 

traits and other {llustrations. 2 vols. Crown 
top, $4.00. 


of Scott and an Auto- 
2 vols, sian 


Journal recently 


vo, 


Abraham Lincoln. 


Joun T. Morse, Jn. Witha rait and map- 
bat 16mo, $0; jad ny 5.00. 
“ Asa life of Lincoln, it has no competitors 
history of the Union side during the Civil 
pry it is the most comprehensive, and, in pro 
Gradwasee the most compact.’ "= The steam] 
agasine. 


The Life and Writings of Jared 
Sparks. 


Comprising wegen om his Journals and Cor- 
penpondence. sext B. Apams, professor 
in Shas Hispkine’t nies, With six’ Hellot ype 
Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, $5.00 wef. (Edition limited 
to soo copies, printed from type.) 


College Tom. 


Caro.ing Hazarp, author of * Monel of the 

v. Ae Lewis Diman,” etc. 8vo, 
history of te Rhode Toland Hazards 
ma part ofthe history of the foundation in freedom 
our nation, and is therefore in close relation to our 
life, Miss Hazard’s large and handsome 
he commeéndations bestowed upon 
aa a — 

accou 

ind upod an excellent TPnglish "aga '—Traw 


a 
sz 


sais Houston and the War of In- 


dependence in Texas. 


A work e Yn gg ny as biogra 
ory, = 4 M. Wittiams, author 
With 


anid ‘Poetry of Ireland,” 
5 . 


The Dawn of Italian 


7 on his- 
“The 
a Salish 


Indepen- 


from the ne of Vicaaa, 181. 
aoe By Wituam’ R. 


iat 


to the 
HAVER, 


vols. Crown 8vo, gilt t 00. 
are Rtiftany 


full of interest, well 
told.”—New York Tribune, 


Tir. Fish and the Alabama Claims. 


A Chapter in Diplomatic History. By 
J. C. Bancrorr Davis. nie » 78 cents, 


Sate iene 
pees Bits rid its political and personal relati 

cy oy org Its Historians and 
mere tri Mesa of” Ue ot of 


” etc. Pa ay ay wg 
tg without Se ‘Adame's moet 


Séld by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 Bast 17th Street, New York. 





eA PER by the POUND, and 
es, 


envelopes, Greater.quan- 
prices "lowe price, than by quires. ew all 


of M.R 
ine stationery, 851-53 Sixth Ave (48th St.), N. Y, 


EASTAND WEST. 


The Discovery of America and 
Other Poems. 


es RNEST FRANCISCO FENOLLOSA, 

t volume of poems by Mr. Fenollosa, a 

came of Salem, Mass., who has spent twelve years in 

the ne of the Japanese Government, as Profes- 

eee of Phi nae and later as Commissioner of Fine 
ts the first fruits of his studies and con- 

rae won the two great types of the world’s 


civi en. 

East and West,” anit attracted considerable 
anan as the a Poem of a at 
Harvard, he has formally sat —— he problems of their 
pa my union, begun to-day, ales two thousand 

years of separation since the epoch of Alexander. 

In ** The Discovery of America” he has pursued 
the same thought, in showing that the lofty idealism 
of Columbus, which contemplated a Christian con- 

uest of the Oriental world, so far from being a delu- 

ve dream, is only now, in this Columbian year, 
reaching a grander realization in the peaceful fusion 
of Asiatic and European ideas, 

As the preface states, ‘To-day his caravels have 
met the embassadors of Xipangu on the shores of 
Lake Michigan.” 

These two long poems, with some thirty shorter 
lyrics, make up the volume. 


8vo, white and gold, gilt top, $2.00. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the 
publishers upon receipt of pt of price. 


THOMAS Y. (CROWELL & CO., 


New York, 46 East Fourteenth St., 
Boston, 100 Purchase St. 
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adigestion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most effective and agree. 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 
from a disordéred stomach. 
Dr. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 


Mass., says :—‘‘I value it as an excellent 
preventative of indigestion, and a pleasant 
acidulated drink when properly diluted 
with water, and sweetened,” 


Descriptvie pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I, 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


For Sale by all Druggists. 
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15th Annual Holiday 


Catalogue of Choice Books, 
suitable for Age tg or for 
the library, at 25 


to 50 per 


cent. reduction from publish ers 


FR FE prices. Send your address now 
_— have a copy mailed to you 


ESTES & b LAURIAT,, Boston. 


901-305 WASHINGTON 8T., Opp. 
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RARE BOOKS,—Catalogue (48 pp., 8vo.) 
of Rare Books for Sale. Fuse published. 
Gratis and post free to Collectors. 
MgEHAN, Export Bookseller, Bath, Eng. 
The yeep: Business of ae evans Ben- 
gen in. RARE BOOKS—PRINTS - ‘OGRAPHS. 
~4 for catalogues to 22 East bth "hoa. New 


The Orcutt Comp’ Yacrnhovrtretn® 


Corresp'd've Solicited. 














William R. Jenkins, 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave., N. W. cor. 48th St., N.Y, 
FRENCH SCHOOLS 
AND OTHER furnished with all texte 
FOREIGN mete, Poms we gh printing, 
BOOKS. SUPPLIED 








Send for Catalogue. | aT SPECIAL RATES, 


AN GU AG S FRENCH, GERMAN 
SPANISH, ITALIAN 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Weeks 
without leaving your homes by Dr. Rosenthal’s Meis- 
terschaft System. gssoth Thousand. Pupils taught as if 
actually in the presence 
of the teach- er. Terms 
for member ship $5.00 
foreach Language. 
So ee ne of 

charge. Specimen Copies, PartI, ascents, Send for 


Circulars. 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO. 


“cr N10 WEEKS. 
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THE LENOX LIBRAKY (and Beading Room), Fifth 
ae and 7oth St., is opea every week day from a M, to 


The Lenox Collection of Bibles, Americana, Shakes- 
peareana, etc., the Duyekinck Library of English and Amer- 
can Literature ; the Astoin ae of Fyenms Literature; 
the prone Musical yey obert L Stuart Li 4 
the Geo ~_s ft Libra Euhibrtion of Rare and Ea y 
Printed » Columhus ments, the Oldest Books on 
America, ae "Two Galleries’of Paintings. Admission free- 
No tickets required. 


WINTER RESORT. 


HOBKIRK INN Coméen, | 5. iy aeeenties. 1882, 
Northern open fires 

biooks and nd poled, @ mild, we sandy soil, 

Creulars, LDREDGE, Prop. 








UNCUT LEAVES. 


PE pn are invited to submit short — — 
and poems suitable for sending, Body advance of publi- 
cation, Payment liberal. 
. B, LincoLn, = ae Ave., New York, 


To Authors & | & Publishers. 


FOR AUTHORS The rill ‘The + lled revision and wat 
reading. “FO Pt *PUBLisHens, 
f first eference. 





Dr. TITUS I". COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y- 


‘Memorial Tablets. 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 





and Public Buildings. Send for illus- — 


trated hand-book, 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Ca. mine St., N. y 
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EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. * EDUCATIONAL. 
CHERMERHORN’S Teacuras’ Acrucy, wuntas Guidlines, Richaial = 
S eam Biabeds 5s es ¥ RS. iY LN SORE schoo. Fok =e 
snare Se bolig prone, ee 
— <a guages: ide. Chiat | BRIE S SEMINARY FOR YOUNG Wo. 





“Gan Mateo, California. 
T. MATTHEW'S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
‘ S Twenty-gicuTu Year. 
Rev, Atrrep Lez Brewer, D.D., Rector. 


CONNECTICUT, 


Clinton, Connecticut. 
cones H. SPERRY, ASSISTANT RENCE 
te School, receives for school y 
three, boys ito his home. High-class echool. 
home. Personal care. 
Sara ary seaeaniaaane. 
OODSIDE SROINARY. Terms, $500 to 











$600. Ev for culture. 
dod health, WNamber Med. Clecultes with 
Miss Sara J. Smrru, Principal. 





Norwalk, Connecticut. 


ORWALK MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Franx S. Roserts, Principal, 


New Haven, Connecticut, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
ag 2 =e Tour Laeess. West End 
oes” ication necessary. 
Mass. and Miss Capy, Principals, 
Waterbury Connecticut. 

T. MARGARET'S hg aged SCHOOL. 
Nineteenth r e 
seg wg Ey Fea a 

Mary R. Hitirarp Principal. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore, Maryland; 21 Mt. Vernon Place. 
T's MISSES BOND’S DAY AND HOME 

















OOL FOR one. Eleventh or Complete 


course. Special 


advantages in 








Lakewood, New Jersey. 
ohh ng HEIGHTS i SCHOOL. A 








and attractive Schoal 
for hespew ber ath. 
ES W. MORBY, Principal. 
NEW YORK. 





Albany, New York. 
T, AGNES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
S direction of Bishop Doane. Choice of Four 
Courses AY Study for uation, Special 
studies ws Ay taken, or the d Course for 


omen. address M 
= Catalogue ress Miss BE, W. Boyd, 





Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 


ELLS COLLEGE, Bagg WOMEN, 

Three Full Courses of Location beau- 

on tempt ad healthful New Bulldicg with sod. 

_ oe. Session begins Sept. 20, 1893. Send 
E. S. Faissanz, D.D., President. 





Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York. 
EW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Col. C. J. Wricur,{President, 





284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
OA See > a 
e third year, For circulars, address 
Mas. C, F, Harrr, 


that od thee peepenanmne a 
Miss Many Evans, Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Naa cokes g FOR WOM Fift: 
W'": ee com - arenburg famous 
ing eet aoe pveit 
Courses. f= 

Puildings, Siam gg Gymnasium, po 


Fede ate PDs Pree 
nsylvania, 


wens ‘OODFIBLD" ine ate lato SCHOO bk 














fi 
geod Oph ages 
or 
Principal of “* Woodfield,” Legea, cfaiorne adden 





Pennsylvania, near 


T LUKE’S SCHOOL. A pi 
S tory School for ne ag Fs Ik bees on 





UT, 
. BE, Moutron, 


Philadelphia, Penn., 4313 and 4315 Walnut Street, 
Ai THOROUGH FRENCH gue ENGLISH 


pwn Scpons eee epee See. wee Under 
Marion L. Fede. Tre warran 
ive yeare. thy $200 a year warranted ae ed j.betpoken fe 
LERC, 








Newburgh, New York. 
HE os a Se FOR 


will b 
ber erst, 1893. = 














Baltimore, Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St, New York City, 8sth and 86th Streets, 
HE BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Regular Winter tober 1st. 1893. 
“uD. Dea , and Davip Sraeeert, Reverses: Dati 
MASSACHUSETTS. New Yorx Crrv, s5 West 47th St. 





Andover, Massachusetts. 
BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
pes eon ee ree Se Sept. 34 14, O! — enlarged 


studies 4nd a wieiie 
Lavra S, Watson, 


Everett, a suburb of Boston, Massachusetts, 
RS POTTER’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. in 


eet ant b Be 


ourses of 
efitting dean Address . Miss 





September 
thful location. College pre- 
paratory and special studies. Twentieth year. 

Worcester, Massachusetts. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE HOME 
OOL for Boys, 66 West Prepares for 





etc. Send for Catalogue. 
NEW JERSEY. 


Bordentown, New Jersey. 
mE RESCH LA PRATSL IN SCHOOL. A 
Home and Day School for Girls. Beautiful 
location on the | bluffs of the Delaware. Colle- 
slate preparation and higher courses. For circular 


apply 
PRIncIPpALs. 


Bridgeton, New Jersey 
OUTH JERSEY IN: INSTITUTE. oxd year begins 


Sept, 14. Bothoazes. for any 
Teaching sg German, wet. 
Music, Military Brit Gyans Gymnasium 

H. K, Trask, Principal, 











ISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR omnis. 
Mrs, Saran H. Emerson, Princi Re- 
opens Oct. 4. A few een 


New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERING- 
TON, Frenchand English School for Girls, 








New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Primary 
BoaRDING AND 
Day Scuoor. Individual Instruction, College 
Pr tion. 


Mary B. Wurron, A.B., and Lois A. Banas, 





New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th Street. 
EBLES’ AND MISS THOMPSON’S 
or Girls, Re-opens 


1sS 
and School fi 
AY er 
6 West 48th Street, New York City. 
M “se Iss Payce’s BOARDING AND DAY 





mary, 


aa 
cpfante adenine. lg, Preparstory Cour pupils con- 
stitute any class. 





RIVERVIEW pouahkhepsik: N. y. 
58th Year. - inesy = 


jes and 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 





New Jersey. 
Sisk expres” Mrs, Westcott’s Dospfing 
School for Foong i Ladies, Climate mild 
dry. Native French and German Teachers, 


Certificate admaiteto Suiith College, 








Jersey. 
LLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Re 


is sdmitcod to Vassar, Weller 














vacancies tells ; eee years 
you poe © sched to reosemend & 


teacher and recommends Recommends 
C. W. BARDEEN Syracuse, N. Y 





NORTH CAROLINA. 








VERMONT, 


Burlington, Vermont. 

HE BISHOP HOPKINS HALL. The Diocesan 
School for Girls. Our certificate received at 
Wellesley College. For circulars address The 

Rev, LUCIUS M. HARDY, M.A. 


Burlington, Vermont. 
ERMONT EPISCOPAL INSTI 
ing School ‘pre 








Board- 
‘or or 


pline. Finest and most healthful 
country. Terms 4 
Principal. 


location in 
W. H, Ross, A,M,, 





Saxton'’s River, Vermont. 
ERMONT ACADEMY. Beautiful, 
Both sexes. Ten large 


location, 

Thirteen teachers, Pull orton. 
any college, for besiness, for life. Military depart- 
ment under U, S, A. officers. Gymnasium. 


Geo, A. Wittiams, Ph,D., Principal. 








North Granviile, N. Y. 
EMINARY has special offer to 
ee Tultion tr free; no Profits; a0 ooo you, 
p ; name 


Washington, District of Columbia, 
Ne oErooe. SUT. Oe A School of High 
gee. 


acres = 3 Tt ne 
and Mrs. WM, D. CABELL. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
ANDERBILT UNIVERSITY FELLOW- 
SHI EN P, 








ELLOWSHIPS, PAYING RACH, 
wi to to 
pursue University For 
1s WILLiAMs, , 








i 





i 
3 
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Machine. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 


As Perfect in Design and Construction, 
as Original Ingenuity, Long Experience, and 
Constant Improvement can make a writing- 


tical, Durable, Easy to Learn and to Operate. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


It is Simple, Well-flade, Prac- 





Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 














LYONS 


SILK AND 
WOOL FABRICS, 
WINTER STYLES AND COLORINGS, 


PLAIN COTELE, 
VELOUTINE ARMURE, 


FANCY ARMURE, COTELINE, AND 
BARRE, 


Effects desigaed specially for VELVET 
and SATIN TRIMMINGS and COMBI- 
NATIONS. 


SILK AND WOOL 
COATING FABRICS. 


Proadvoay K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK, 












warts Sree 


LAMBIE COMPANY, 2s Bond Street, New York. 








“AMERICA'S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


FOUR-TRACK 


TRUNK LINE. 





a 
Reaching by its through cars the most import- 
ant commercial centers of the United States and 


Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


by way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 

All trains arrive at and depart from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave, and 4ad St., 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section. 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 


“For one of the ‘Four-Track Series’ send two 
two-cent stamps to George H. General Pas- 
senger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York.” 


CHEAPEST 


BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 


At a great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices. 
inmeiiaanetnaeak 
SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 


Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS. 


81 CHAMBERS ST., - NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 











CATALOGUE 36 RBADY. A. S. Clark, Book- 
seller and Newsdealer 34 Park Row, New York. 


Writing Paper Free. Ss‘ 


receive handsome book of samples Free. 














A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength, 
tess United States Food keport, 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 











Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 














J, ©, BLAIR CO., Huntingdon Pa., 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


PRICE LISTS SENT FREE. 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 
287 Pourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 


To Librarians, Book Lovers, 
and Booksellers. 


Our NEW CATALOGUE OF RARE 
AND CHOICE BOOKS, comprising works 
on architecture, bio; aphy. lles-lettres, 
the drama, first editions, Shakespeariana, 
rare French books, works of art, etc., etc., 
will be sent, t-paid, upon request, 

te Attention is called to this valuable 
collection, 








H. WILLIAMS, 


Wasr roTn bo yr New Yorx. Sets, 
lvoumes or single numbers. 











Special designs arranged for work 
set in any part of the United States. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
Send for Iustrated Hand-Book. 
.& R. LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New. Yc 








MONUMENTS. |_ 
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